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DOTTINGS OF A LOUNGER. 



I. 

A PILGEIMAGE TO CANTERBUBY. 

Ik his ripe old age, Sydney Smith is recorded to 
have said there was but one Illusion left him in 
the world, and that was, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. He had himself become a canon — he had 
sat at table with bishops, and found them common 
mortals. Only the Primate-of-All-England-and-Me- 
tropolitan was left standing in the fields of Romance. 
" Is it a sign of shyness to crumble bread at dinner ?" 
aaked a young lady of the rollicking and reverend 
reviewer. " Oh ! yes ; I do it myself, with both 
hands, when I sit next to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury," was the reply ; clearly showing, you see, how 
awful was the influence this one " illusion'* exercised 
upon a man who had even risen above pines at 
Christmas, and looked with complaisance on Dantzic- 
water. 

I never could account for the solitary weakness of 
the prebendary until some thirty hours back, when, 
for the first time, I made pilgrimage to Canterbury, 
and put my knees upon the slab where the good 
a'Beckett fell. Having seen the See, I now under- 
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stand — and, I hope, appreciate — the Plymley pecu- 
liarity, and feel that a dignitary, whose crozier spe- 
cially sways the Stour, is worthy of all the honour 
that simple, bread- devouring humanity can give 
him. (How those glorious edifices are erumhling 
away — so shy is Time in the presence of Religion !) 

A big bit of Oxford, a bigger bit of Bruges, a 
forked river stretching its two beautiful arms round 
a cluster of churches, like the Q-reek Mother shel- 
tering her offspring from the wr^th of the son of 
Artemis, — a Cathedral defiant of description, — ^a 
ruined wall get up some eighteen centuries ago by 
Roman hands, — solitary limes standing, like monks, 
in old monastic piles, and chanting sadly in the sea* 
gusts crooning up of nights from Whitstable, — 
ancient British mounds, sturdy Danish donjons'i 
quaint Saxon hostelries, proud Norman spires,— 
all these thrown together in a goodly valley 
hallowed by the footprints of England's earliest 
heroes — warriors, priests, and statesmen — make up 
that Canterbury seen by me for the first time on 
Wednesday last with a delight and reverence that it 
never entered into the hearts of Chaucer's pilgrima 
to conceive. Rare old city! History and Faith 
stand hand-in-hand within thy silent cloisters — ^tha 
echoes of heroic voices peal through thy solemn 
aisles. 

It was Colmdge who said an abbey always looked 
to him like a petrified religion. The force and 
fitness of the thought came home to me with fullest 
stress as I stood before the altar-screen of the 
Cathedral. A soft flush — gold and purple tints 
commingled — lay on the stones worn by the san^ 
dftUed feet of early Christian saints, glanced on th^ 
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tombs where lie the kings and martyrs, fell in mys- 
terions patohes on the dark oaken choir, and glinted 
resplendent on the broken and blackened lines of 
fretwork crawling round the nave. But amid all 
the wondrous beauty of the place, a sense of deso- 
lateness reigned supreme. « It grew upon the mind 
until the Spirit of the Past seemed to stand majestio 
amid the fossil forest of interlacing pillars : the 
aisles were peopled with abbots and friars ; censers 
were swinging in the chancel; the early Saxon 
queens were on their knees before the altar ; and all 
the while the measured throbbing of the bell came 
like the memory of some Gregorian chant anthemed 
beneath that roof a thousand years before. I saw 
Augustine in his scarlet robe, with Ethelbert, the 
Yellow-haired, beside him ; I saw my lady Mildred 
hand-in-hand with old Canute ; I saw the shaggy 
Dane stalling his steed against the marble columns | 
1 saw Archbishop Alphage borne by the rough 
invader a prisoner froift the place ; I saw Lanfrano 
and Anselm with their clattering beads and ivory 
crucifixes; I saw the King-Confessor muttering 
orisons in the taper-lighted chapel of St. Bertha ; I 
saw a'Beckett moving bare-footed through the glim- 
mering cloister on his way to matins — I heard him 
chant, ** We beseech thee, O Lord, in all thy mercy, 
that thy anger and wrath be turned away from us 
aftd from our holy house, beoause we have sinned" — 
I saw the band of armed assassins deepening the 
shadow of a neighbouring tomb — I saw them rush 
upon the prelate — I heard a stifled groan, a choking 
•* Christ have mercy!" — I saw the shaven temple 
strike the granite flag — I saw a splash or two of 
blood, a — 
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The white-robed choristers trooping down the 
aisle aroused me from my dream. I awoke as from 
a slumber — took a seat in front of the tomb of 
Archbishop Cbychely, and listened to the service. I 
don't know exactly when Chychely flourished — the 
Gothic inscription round the mausoleum is so blurred 
atid broken — ^but, judging from his ^effigy, he must 
have lived a long, long time ago, and have been in 
life a right jovial son of the Church. There he lies 
on the dark slab of granite, dressed in archiepiscopal 
robes, and with a sprinkle of the red powder which 
time has wafted from his vermilion doak resting on 
the tip of his nose. What a fine jolly nose it is ! — 
what a pair of aldermanic cheeks are those to which 
it serves as promontory ! This was the man to see 
that the soup served out at the monastery wicket was 
thick and slab, and to take the lion's share of that 
hundred muids of wine which some early King of 
France bequeathed "for ever" to the monks of Can- 
terbury. The archbishop evidently knew he was a 
well-favoured and portly hierarch, and, as a moral 
to all other men of similar presentable aspect, or- 
dered his monument to be designed in set didactic 
manner. That is to say : On an upper flag of 
shining granite plentifully sown with armorial 
bearings we have him in his canonicals and crown. 
His head reposes on a purple cushion with golden 
tassels, and his fingers are set with many signets. 
That is the Archbishop as he appeared in the flesh 
— a sort of well-mannered, clerical Jack Falstaff. 
But under — there on that block of Purbeck — ^how 
different is the picture ! A naked, shrivelled corpse 
— so thin, that the eyes are buried in their spheres, 
and every rib pricks through the skin — is tho 
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Archbishop Trhen Death has stript him of his gauds. 
You have Been, reader, those companion etchings by 
Mr. Thackeray — " LudoYicus Eex in his Purple*' 
and " Ludovicus Rex in his Shirt ?*' For Ludo* 
vious read Chychely, and we have here the same 
hiMier pasquinade in marble. Go, get thee to thy 
pastor and tell him, though he put on cambric bands, 
to ihis &Tour must he come at last ! 

The service is over, and the little old lady in 
black who holds the keys of the Cathedral volun* 
teers to take me and some other visitors round 
the edifice. She begins with the tomb I have just 
quitted, points out, with an awAil Pre-Raphaelite 
nicety, the twin angels with gamboge wings at the 
Archbishop's head, and the two little white chaps 
with big books in their hands at his toes. She 
i^ws us, too, just the fringe of hair round the 
scalp of that poor corpse beneath — points out the 
IloUow in its cheek, and the arched natural form 
of the leg-'bone, just covered with the puckered 
skin. I am about to become sadly contemplative, 
when a good-tempered old lady forming 6ne of the 
party, and called by her friends Mrs. Frit2, casusdly 
l!^marks, " Ah ! poor thing, he wa6 uncommon thiii 
out of his clothes!" and this diverts the current of 
my reflections. ' ' 

Our conductor is an intelligent little body, with tf 
Bh&tp pair of bead*like eyed, that seem to peer 
through the thickest murks and glooms with a 
k^^ness almost feline* She carries a bunch of old 
hfmae keys in her hand, and trips along the tomb- 
stones, with the clinging damp upon them, in the 
airiest manner. She speaks in a low monotone, as 
if afraid tte owners of the graves would overhear 

B 
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her statements concerning them, and correct her oil 
the spot. Her imperturhability is great. She will 
describe nothing out of its turn, and receives the 
remarks of visitors with a set, sculptured sort of 
smile, which must have been copied from some of 
the more benignant of. the statues. *^ That," she 
says, pointing to a coloured strip of stone-carving ia 
the wall, — " that is the celebrated Canterburjr diaper, 
of which you have heard so much." " Dear me," 
says Mrs, Fritz, looking everywhere, and failing is6 
see anything which fell in with her notions of 
diaper, " I suppose them young singers have thar 
overshirts made of it.*' Oar conductress smiles and 
moves on to a restored monument in dark granite^ 
with a. tattered jacket of uncurried leather, a pair of 
rough gauntlets, and a rusty helmet suspended above 
it. " This," she says, " is the grave and these are 
some of the clothes of Edward the Black Prince." 
I observe a sprinkling of dry dust upon tlie face of 
the full-length effigy lying on the tomb, Mid, on 
examining it, I see it has crumbled from the old 
leathern jacket above. I fall to musing again, when 
Mrs. Fritz once more ventures a remark. "I've 
heard o' them black princes before," she says ; and 
then adds, after a slight pause, " I suppose this one 
was converted by the missionaries." Another faint 
smile from our janitress, and we are led to new sar- 
cophagi* I dqn't care much for the resting-place of 
Henry IV. and his second queen, Joan of Navarre 5 
but I find myself pausing before the plain, coffin* 
shaped, inscriptionless tomb of the grave Goligny, 
and the equally unostentatious cenotaph of the pa- 
triotic Langton. 
I am not allowed to rest long. Our guido — 
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scenting her fee, perhaps, from afar — comes running 
after me, — as you may have seen a hen run after a 
little one who has suddenly darted from the hrood, 
juad takes me below — down in the '^ Transept of the 
Martyrdom," where Thomas a'Beckett fell, Sh© 
shows me the stone let in at the exact place where 
ihe head of the martyr struck the pavement, the 
original piece, clotted with gore and brains, having 
been borne as a precious relic to the Vatican. The 
tesselated fragment is the exact image of one of 
those queer little Seltzer-water bottles (neck and 
all), and immediately around it the flags are chan« 
nelled by the knees of worshippers who, in different 
ages ^nd from various clin\es, have put up their 
prayers and oblations from the spot. It is clear 
that Mrs. Fritz looks upo{^ a'Beckett as a contem- 
porary, for after listening — ^with sundry ejaculations 
of " the brutes," " the villains," and so on — to the ^ 
ptory of his murder, she remarks interrogatively at 
the close, *' I haven't read anything about it ; but, 
of course, they hung 'em for it, ma'am ?" 

I cim stand Mrs. Fritz no longer, and, watching 
my opportunity, I step behind a pillar and subse^ 
quently escape the party. In making my way 
through the crypts I come upon the sepulchre of 
I>ean Fotherby, ornamented on every side with 
human skulls and bones (the hollow ribs looking like 
a gridiron on which the rest are to be devilled) aU 
80 exquisitely cut in dull calcined-looking marble 
that it is impossible to touch them without fancying 
that a mortuary taint is left upon the hand. 

Directly facing this monument is a portrait, vigo- 
rously painted upon copper, of a fine, dark-eyed, red-? 
cheeked ecclesiastic, known in his day as Dean Bar-r 
B 2 
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grftve. The picture is a sort of protest agattisi the 
ghostly ornamentation on the opposite tomb^ 4md 
the unctuous smile which plajs around the ''ehi« 
selled *' lips dissipates the blue devils, generated hf 
the chiselled bones, as if by magic. Having fe« 
freshed myself with a good look at the Desm, I go 
still lower beneath the Oathedwd until I find myself 
in a dim under-eroft, and here I stumble against tl 
young lady — pale, pretty, and Puseyite of counte- 
nance — seated at the foot of a pillar, sketching the 
columned distances by the grey light that steals in 
through the splits and ebrasures in the walls* Ah ! 
many a glorious picture could I make, an* the power 
were in me, in those illimitable^looking crypts. The 
strange half-light — certes, 

** fh9 light that &et«r was <m knd or tea'*-^ 

that streams with ohaste and tender beauty throng 
the vaults, touching the outlines of the arfow^^headed 
arches, and ihaipemng the edges of the countless 
Columns forming, fh>m every side^ long monumental 
alcoves — the old oaken doorways with fretwork of 
steel or bronze running over them, and fluted piUam 
Wasting at the sides— the little oratories built witiiui 
the wsdls and lighted by the small cruciform panea 
of stained glass, and what of colour Time has left in 
the bosses on the roofs-— the broken tombstonea 
Jx)bbed by Vandab of their brasses, but still showing 
the ruts in which they had lain--all these, with the 
strange religious atmosphere that rests upon and 
mellows all — that gives ft saoredness to Buin-^ 
should be the subjeets^ or Mnii of fittbjecte to o^ 
cupy my pencil. 
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Before I leave the erjpts one thing startles me, 
I find thoie blasphemers with the penknife^ Smithers 
and Tomkins, have penetrated bere^ and oarved their 
patroBjms upon the pillars. Can you believe that 
any man with a heart in his bosomi and a feeling, 
however ftiiit, of y eneration in his heart, could stand 
within a shrine holding the eailiest relies of our 
faith-^^whose every stone is consecrated with the 
blood of martyrs — and sorawl his wretched name 
upon the walls ? Why, the utter insignificance of 
cme's individuality in such a place<*-'an acre of ma« 
Bonry reared by the holy huids of princes and pre* 
lates, and rich in the historic glories and historic 
griefs of near two thousfU)d years — should make 
even a Montmorency forget th& title of his house. 
But the Goths of Islington and Chipham are heart*- 
less, brabless^ and unreverential. T, Suckrey, Q, 
Mitton, G. Horsey, H, Thomas, S. T. Smith, — Tay. 
lor, and G. Payne, have left their marks near Lang«» 
t<m*s tomb. What a satire (jia that Magna Charta 
which Langton won, when barbarians like these 
possess the rights and liberties of freemen ! 

As soon as I can I make my way into the open 
air. After much wandering, I gain the cloisterS| 
xROoldering in dusky magnificence, and overgrown 
in parts with ivy, moss, and wall-flowers. From 
these I return into the body of the cathedral, and as 
I walk down the nave, see that the richly-stained 
windows throughout the ediflce-««^ven those in the 
Chapel of the Virgins-have been fronted with a 
s(»een*work of plain ground glass. And so, I muse, 
there are Yandals up^stairs, down-stairs, and in My 
Iiady's chamber I This screening of the windows, 
though, supplies m(? with a metaphor. The plain 
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glass stuttiDg out those dazzling tints of rare Vene- 
tian dye, is like that cool theology of the intellect 
which would shut out the warm religion of the 
heart. 

I have lefb the Cathedral, passed under that ancieift 
gateway where the statues have fallen from their 
hases, and the onee-delicate tracery is all rubbed out, 
and am now making my way to the Dane-John. I 
reach the antique tumulus at last, and from its sum* 
mit look out on the surrounding scene. I see tiie 
City lying, a huddle of red houses with the grey of 
spires intermixed, in a broad and pleasant valley, the 
Cathedral overlooking all, and the Stour winding 
along with the cool shadows of limes and elms upon 
its bosom. 1 fancy I see the little garden where old 
Dr. Strong — with his good young wife at his feet — 
busied himself with his dictionary, and the house 
where Uriah Heep and his charming mother "umbly" 
pursued their ways. Yes, that is it, with the slip- 
pery wall — slippery from Uriah's touch as he shuffled 
everlastingly before the windows. Those two figures, 
both somewhat pale and sad, standing in the back* 
groimd and gazing with a reminiscent sorrow at the 
garden-pathways, are Copperfield and Agnes. • • • 
Oh! how beautiful is the country all around, and 
what a gleam is thrown across the landscape by that 
procession of tall chesnuts, bearing cierges of white 
light, near the Monastery of Augustine. Who would 
toot have been a monk in Pre-Eeformation times, 
reading the Fathers in these quiet valleys till the 
sun went down, and then adjourning to the refectory 
to drink the best of wine and chant the best of 
anthems p Oh I many have told of the monks of 
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old ; but those who have not seen Canterbury have 
JUG idea of what a glorious race they were, 

NoTB. — I liave Bpoken of VandiJisin at Canterbury. Since 
-writing the above I hav^ again yisited ibe place, and am agbaet 
-at the barbflriUefl wbieb the Present has been committing upon 
the Fast. From one fact may be gathered the full extent of 
the sayage desecrations : the glorious old Castle has been turned 
into a Gas Factory, and the ends of rusty retorts are thrust, 
like cannon, through its loopholes. Indignation la dumb : but 
vliat-a strange ironical light those gas vorka throw upon our 
ciTilization 1 
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11. 

A DEPUTATION TO DOWNING 
STREET. 

I POBMED one of a deputation last week, and intend 
to let you, lector henevole, know all about it. The 
deputation itself was "numerous and respectable" 
(there were a score of M.P.'s amongst us), and its 
object — well, never mind its object. That would be 
telling you rather too much. 

We met at Downing-street about two o'clock, in 
a shabbily-furnished apartment, with antique book- 
cases round the sides, and a very sinister- looking 
portrait of Sir Robert Walpole over the mantel. I 
went down in a Hansom cab to keep my boots clean : 
I had never been one of a deputation before, ajid, 
as I had formed a determination to take an active 
part in the proceedings, I wished to appear in 
tolerable trim. The members of the deputation 
increased every moment. They came flocking from 
FendalVs by the dozen, until the chamber was un- 
comfortably filled. Altogether, we formed a strange, 
and, I think, not uninteresting, group. Men from 
all parts of the country were present. There was 
Wassail, the great teetotaller, heavy and tall, and 
loosely hung, his pockets exuding with periodicals, and 
his large, dark forehead steaming with enthusiasm. 
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There was young Cnsar Augastus, the comio writer, 
too, who looked very much like a compound of Jack 
Sheppard and Soots at the Swan. Having heard of 
Augustus — ^having read Augustus with considerable 
delight — I could not refrain from taking espedal 
notice of him. Augustus has a round, rubicund, 
rollicking face, purpled with good cheer, and shinbg 
out over his foamy tight-buttoned coat, like the 
illuminated top of a Pharos. Augustus, to keep up 
the sporting aspects of his appearance, had a bit of 
a plaid stock twisted about his neck, and centred 
with a shrewd, lively-looking stag. But what most 
struck me in the man was the sly twinkle in his eye, 
which, by the way, never twinkled twice alike. Now 
the brow dropped over it, and the eye, half hidden, 
shone out like a morsel of gold embedded in quartz. 
Now he glanced to the lefb, and winked and blinked 
like a magpie sidling on his perch. Now he looked 
straight forward, and the light in the eyes danced 
ftbout with fitful flashes of mirth, like the shadow of 
the trembling lustres in the -bubbling Moselle. And 
talking of Moselle brings me to another feature of 
C. Augustus. It is reddish-blue like ** Comet-port," 
curved like a punch ladle, and set with jewels — of 
better than the best water — ^like my Lord-Marquis's 
snuff-box. It is essentially a good-humoured nose, 
like Bardolph's, and a standing protest against the 
doctrines of Wassail and his friends. 

Wassail, to say the best, is a grimish-looking man. 
He has a tremendous couiftenance, as if he laboured 
under water on the face. That face, when, he speaks, 
flushes to all sorts of colours, like a dolphin ap- 
proaching demise. . He brings out his words with a 
gurgle, like water poured from a small-necked flask, 
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and moves his arms up and down during his dis- 
course as if he were filling invisible buckets from aa 
imperceptible pump. I see in Wassail, however, tb« 
makings of a good citizen. There is an amiable 
ferocity, as the Italian has it, about him — a sturdy 
self-reliance — which I have noticed, more or les^ 
developed, in the faces of Wassail's pushing, plucky, 
persevering order. 

Wassail is the leading member of the deputation, 
and the First Lord^ listens to him with great atten- 
tion. First Lord himself meanwhile plays with his 
glasses, and brushes, with his finger-tip, flecks of 
dust from his velvet collar. He looks askance occa- 
sionally at Augustus, as if he had a notion that he 
was the editor of the Marnin^ Tankard^ or a licensed 
victualler who had mixed himself up with the wrong 
deputation. Ah, First Minister! you little know 
your guests. May you not entertain comic writers 
unawares P The genius of Augustus is taking your 
photograph as perfect as the sim, and, in less time 
than those slowly-travelling hands go twice round 
the clock, ticking with official deliberateness above 
your head, your lordship's portrait, to the minutest 
line, will be safely preserved m " Faust of Mentz's 
leaden types." 

There are among the group about me several 
Members of Parliament.f I see a brilliant man, 
in well-cut clothes, flitting about like a moth. There 
is a tall, unwieldy-looking member, too, just behind, 
with a face rudely mapped out, and a head hke a 
globe. Just at my elbow, stroking his ripe crop of 

♦The Earl of D . 

t It may be as well to mention that Messrs. D, Nicol, Wild, 
and Roupell were present. 
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beard, is a little, square-set, brown-coated man of 
about tiiirty summers. He is kicking my hat, which 
lies on the carpet at mj feet, and wiping his shoes 
on my great-coat. I am about to call him to order, 
when a raffish sort of old man, from Wales, steps 
forward to read a memorial to the First Lord, and 
my honourable friend stops shnffling his shoes on 
ray upper garment and quietly remarks, " Old Bloaw 
looks as if he intended to make a long speech : pull 
his coat-tail if he tries it on !" 
• First Lord thinks the same, and while Old Blazes 
is hanging fire in the middle of his opening sentence, 
suggests that he should "compress'* his remarks, 
as his lordship has another deputation (over the 
luncheon-table, perhaps), at half-past three. 

Old B. complies, and contents himself with placing 
a heap of papers on his lordship's table. He then 
retires, after which Mr. Corridors comes in his stead. 
Corridors, too, is a little man, with a head powdered 
with snow and just the faintest hint of an iron-grey 
whisker. He addresses the grandee behind the table 
in a broad Scotch accent, reading those portions of his 
prepared speech which he has forgotten, and striking 
out boldly into "extempore" the moment his memory 
comes to hid aid. He has a good deal to say — and 
he says it half confidentially, as if the Minister had 
chatted it over with him privately beforehand, and the 
pair had come to some amicable opinion on the mat- 
ter — concerning the quantity and quality of Scotch 
water. I wonder as I listen to Corridors if it be 
really true that another deputation is awaiting the 
First Lord, and, if so, to what subject it will draw 
his lordship's attention. I wonder, too, if he thought 
at all about our deputation before we arrived, and, if 
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go, whether he knew the oharaoter of the men who 
would have to make the speeches, and the oharaotee 
of the speeches which would haYe to he made. I 
wonder further, did he mention it to her ladyship 
at hreakflast ; and if so, what the countess, as she 
handed him the toast, advised him to saj. 

As I have my oration nieely in my head, I fancy 
how astonished his lordship will he when, at the 
conclusion of the programme, he asks if any one has 
anything farther to say, I step forward to the tahle, 
announce myself as the Lounger in London, and 
request to he heard upon the suhject. I think whai 
a relief it will he to the Minister to hear some* 
thing new afber the string of old and tiresome argu« 
roents which has heen inflicted upon him. As I am 
thus pondering, a new Toice, clear and chirappy, 
hreaks upon my ear, I look round, and hehold the 
First Minister on his legs. 

No, not on his legs-^for his lordship keeps his 
seat, and only raises his glasses over his eyes. As he 
goes chirping along, telling the speakers hluntly that 
they have wearied him hy talking so long and saying 
so little, I reproach myself with not having heen on 
the alert when the other orators had concluded, and 
think what a loss his lordship and the deputation 
have sustained. What a speaker Eirst Lord is ! Hia 
words come trooping out with a hlithe, hrisk accent, 
remarkahly refreshing after the hard, square tones 
of Corridors and the other previous speakers. He 
Seems to whistle his words like a hlackhird. By the 
way, how is it, as I watch him, I imagine he has the 
look of a hird P Is it that hit of shining plumage—- 
that glossy streak of velvet — around the neck ? Ts 
it that slightly-'hooked nose peculiar to' the genus 
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falco ? Or is it that eye which glitters so keenly, 
and seems — ^like a bird's — to have the microscopic 
and telescopic power of seeing distinctly both a-near 
and afar off P His lordship's speech is, without doubt, 
the best of the day, although, in its purport, it is 
not at all calculated to raise the spirit3 of the depu« 
tation. At its conclusion the exalted glasses take 
their seat again upon the ministerial nose, and his 
lordship, brushing the heap of papers which have 
been presented him upon the sofa, hurriedly lifts the 
nsh of the window--«8 nobles will, you know, aftet 
a deputation — ^and, like a Urd againi flits rapidly 
from the chamber. 

I am jostled down stairs with the otowd^ and find 
fiay Hansom^-^which I had intended to dismiss, but 
foj^ot*— patiently waiting* I give myself the airs of 
foi M.P. at the end of journey, and cabby is content 
with only a shilling orer his isxe% 
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III. 

NUISANCES. 

Beyokd all computation — like flies hovering about 
a barrel of molasses — are the nuisances of this world. 
The little nuisances, like the little flies, plague one 
most, and it is on some of these that I am going 
to say a word or two. The larger nuisances I let 
pass. Their very proportions save them. We kill 
the fly, when, for the sake of our glove and the 
window-pane, we spare the blue-bottle. 

Ah! my dear reader, how many nuisances are 
there like the blue-bottle — dashing across our path 
with a buzz, running their heads against the fine 
webs of wisdom and decency we have set up, and 
defiling the comely effigies of all our household 
deities ? But it is not with nuisances like these I 
have to deal just now. I stick my pen through 
them, and keep them fixed upon my desk until a 
fitting opportunity arrives for their dissection. 

The nuisances I am about to catalogue are, appa- 
rently, of an insignificant description. It is their 
very smallness, however, which makes them so an- 
noying. The conferva splits the flint — the hair dis- 
arranges the chronometer — and it is the pettiness 
of my numerous list of giievances which pesters and 
plagues me most. 



Why should I, for instance, as I am walking 
quietly along the street be struck in the face, or — to 
put it under the mark — ^have my hat knocked into the 
mud, because it has become an institution with all 
the oilmen in the metropolis to have their bundles 
of wood thrown from hand to hand into their shops, 
rather than carried in by the basket-full ? 

We have been told, for I don't know how long, 
that one bad example is sure to beget others. Euri- 
pides and St. Paul have told us so in Greek — our 
writing-masters have told us so in small-hand. I 
know the truth of it. Why, because the oilman 
makes a fool of himself with his bundles of wood, 
should the greengrocer do it with his bunches of 
greens ? Nay, more. Why should Mr. Patnas Rice, 
the tea-merchant, extend the nuisance to his loaves 
of sugar ? and Mr. Concrete, the builder, to his cart- 
loads of bricks ? These bricks are almost worthy to 
be classified as a nuisance by themselves. How the 
• fellows catch them — for they invariably break itf 
two, like over-baked Genoa cakes, as they alight one 
upon the other in their hands — ^I am at a loss to 
make out. I am sure that if a law were passed to 
compel the men to "unload" in this ridiculous 
manner, it would be considered as a greater hardship 
than that Egyptian legislation on the same subject 
which forbad the use of straw. So stands, then, the 
fiirst of these established nuisances, and so it is likely 
to stand until some one has sufficient patriotism and 
pluck to pitch wood, greens, sugar-loaves, bricks, and 
the " skilled labourers" who throw them, into the 
gutter. 

Not less irritating is my second nuisance. I 
atid Mrs. L. are sitting quietly in our subi^rban 
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parlour at breakfast, when a violent rat*tat comes at 
the door. The domestic is up-stairs with Master 
L.-— ^«rf, two and a-half — and as Mrs. L. is pour- 
ing out the coffee I remove my feet £K>m the 
fender where they are reposing, and go to receive 
the visitor. What is my disgust on opening the 
door to see either a man with olothes-props or a 
withered old woman in faded black with a basket- 
full of crochet-work? Now do these nuisances 
really think that it is necessary to prompt a man aa 
to when he wants dothesoprops or anti-macassars P 
Is not every one the best judge on such a subject 
for himself P My objection to the prop-man is very 
decided. In the first place, I have found out he ia 
the Bogie with whose name the domestic frightens 
Master L. aforesaid; in the next, he is in the habit 
of resting his stock»in«*trade against my railings while 
he is luxuriating in a neighbouring beer-house, so that 
it has more than once happened that Mends calling 
upon me have gone away impressed with the notion * 
that, to prop up a scanty living, I do a little in the 
clothes-line business ; and, in the third place, I have 
a shrewd suspicion that he is the man to whom our 
last servant, after ^buying a couple of props, gave a 
sovereign to change at the public-house, and who 
never returned to claim the three dozen of clothes^ 
pegs he had lefb in her hands as security* 

In partnership, I suspect, with the clothes-props is 
Miriam with the port wine on her face, who is con« 
stantly coming to my house, and sounding the loud 
timbrel on a set of jugs of three different sizes— « 
bass, tenor, and alto — which, she assures me, I shall 
have for a single old hat or a discarded pair of boots, 
Now, I know Miriam only wisbea to beguile me with 
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such a promise, and that if I were to offer her m j 
entire suit for those sonorous pieces of crockery, she 
would still want the old hat and superannuated 
Wellingtons into the hargain. By the way, how is 
it that our Hehrew sisters have such a loye for 
the cheap china husiness P The pleasantest music 
in the world to them is the jingle of Staffordshire 
ware ; and I sometimes think how strange it is that 
more than two thousand years after their deliverance 
from Babylonian captivity, their harp, as Polonius 
would say, should still be on the " willows." 

But all my nuisances are not at-home. As I come, 
full-dressed out of my house, I stumble over a young 
urchin, who asks if I won't take nine pieces of hearth- 
stone for a penny, and who, when I refuse, persists 
in following me up 1;he street as though he intended 
to stone me the moment I got at a convenient distance 
from my home. Then there is the watercress man, 
who seems to think cresses are worn in the button- 
hole like violets, for he will stop me even as I am 
going into church, and entreat me to purchase a 
bunch. These are only samples of a numerous class : 
the worst nuisances of all, however, are those I 
encounter after I have got fairly into town. 

First of all comes the 'busman, who thinks I must 
always be going to Putney; for, standing at the 
comer of Fleet-street, with the door of his carriage 
wide open, he invariably seizes me by the arm, as I 
am passing, and, with well-affected haste — as if he 
had been waiting for me all the morning, and, now 
that I had arrived, was determined to make up for 
lost time — ^pushes me up the steps with a sQrt of 
famiUar "All-right-sir — we're-just-off." I am not 
uow overstating the case. Thrice within the month 
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has the eiA had me up the stepSi and on the last 
oeisasion was highlj mdignant with me, whea I had 
hurried down again, fcir refiiiing to paj hikn hia fare* 
'' Jiat be oareM another time," was his paifting ad*» 
Tiee, '^atid coant yonr ha'pence iqfofe jou get into 
a wehide I" I often fancy if this man had been bom 
in the same class of life as Mr. Hayter, how poor 
a whipper-in to the '' House" the irresistible William 
Gtx>denoUgh would have seemed in oompBirison» 

But there is another nuisance, belonging to the 
same cl^Ms of life, even worse than the 'busman. 
Wherever I maj be, if I call a cab, a man starts 
up, like a gourd from the ground, to fling open the 
doors and tell the jarvy where I wish to be driven. 
This mdsanee is always alike--^ragged, owlish-look«* 
ing, Mid unkempt. I never hailed a cab in my life 
i^at he did not appear, and, before Jehu could bring 
his horse to a stand, fling open the flaps and asks' 
my destination. He is a kind of " Poor- Jack,- Your* 
Honour," upon land, attached to some particular cab 
round which he hovers, to partake of its prey^ as the 
Nile*bird about the shark. 

By dropping into a coffee-house, however, I escape 
from this and other nuisances— high amongst whom 
is the woman at the corner of Wellington-street, 
who seems to think that every man who is out after 
six ©'dock in the evening must be gping tc Drury*. 
lane Theatre, and requires a bill of the play. At the 
coffee-house, however, another nuisance meets m^. 

There is an old man sitting in the same box, and 
to him, just as I enter, the waiter gives the evening 
paper. To thi6-*as if he divined that I had come 
for the sole purpose of seeing it««the old fellow de- 
votes himself. 1 await patiently for some time, but 



at length venture to say that I should feel obliged 
if he would give me the paper as soon as he has done 
with it. What respondeth he — and he is a stand- 
ing nuisance at every coffee-house in the metropolis 
—upon hearing my request ? Why, he respondeth 
nothing, but reads every line in the sheet from 
heading to imprint. I see his lips moving as he 
spells tlirough the words, and my fingers tingle "to 
tear the paper from his hands. What may be his 
precise notion of an evening journal I cannot pre- 
tend to say ; but it is evident he thinks yesterday's 
debate, M given on the baok pAg«, as its prinoipal 
and most interesting feature. This he reads eareAdly 
through, while all the time I am working myself 
into a fev^. I s^e^ by the movement of his lips, he 
is not even skipping the '* hear«^hears " or ** obeers," 
and, in thorough despair of ever getting the paper 
at all, I call for the SatumiHi Review, This com** 
poses me, like opium, and in about an hour after* 
wards, as I awake from my dose, I see my venerable 
friend quietly returning the paper to the waiter< 

If, afber leaving the coff^-^house, I do look in at 
half-price to Drury*lane» I ani again annoyed. Seated 
on my right is a moustachioed gentleman, who hums 
all the tunes afber the orchestra ; on my left is an 
old lady who persists in eating sandwiches, mois- 
tened with oranges, between eaoh of the acts ) and 
behind is a young dandy, who seems to think it the 
finest thing in the world to turn all the more serious 
parts of the play into ridicule. This last is the 
greatest of all established nuisances, and, to keep 
myself from kicking him, I suddenly leave the 
house. 
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IV. 

MY NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

My Neighbourhood is notable for three things — 
photographic artists, barrel-organs, and a canal. A 
friend of mine wishes to add a fourth in the shape of 
comely damsels ; but as for my own part I never 
saw any, and as my friend himself once pro- 
nounced "the Viardot," as he calls her, to be hand- 
some, and waited two hours afber midnight outside 
the stage-door of Covent Garden just to see Madame 
Garcia step into her brougham, I don't think it 
necessary to extend the number of local specialities 
with which I have started. And supposing — for I 
don't intend to leave myself open to attack under 
this head — ^supposing, I say, there were comely 
lasses in my neighbourhood. What of that ? Are 
there not Houris in every parish ? If there be 
pretty girls in My Neighbourhood (I certainly know 
one, but then she has weak eyelashes, wears tremen- 
dous pearls in her hair, and lives on a block in a 
barber's window), there are pretty girls everywhere, 
so that is not at all necessary I should make a point 
of it. 

But the organs, the photographic artists, and the 
canal are local features, and with these I have aright 
to deal. Of course, I know that the remark I just 
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made about the damsels will apply to the daguerreo- 
typists, and, in fact, to th<B barrel-organs. There 
are barrel-organs and portrait-takers everywhere, 
says the reader. Alas ! I know it. I have had my 
portrait taken on the side of the Grand Pyramid, 
and I once met a man grinding a barrel-organ to a 
band of Aborigines in the interior of Australia. But 
never and nowhere did I meet artists and organs 
like those that patronize My Neighbourhood. Nei- 
ther is there a canal like mine in any other part of 
the world. Why, the number of dogs which bathe 
in that canal on Sunday mornings between the hours 
of ten and two, is incalculable. I saw four-and- 
twenty (including a large Newfoundland, that alone 
ought to reckon as three and a pup) take their baths 
last Sabbath morning. The yelping which one brute, 
not so thoroughly hydropathic as the rest — he is a 
Scotch terrier, with long yellow hair, which must 
take an uncomfortably long time to dry — is in the 
habit of making, is a terrible annoyance to Boa*' 
Herges, who' presides in the immediately adjacent 
church ; ^nd oftentimes the beadle l^as to sally forth 
and charge the whole canine mob, to the intense 
amusement of their sacrilegious proprietors. 

Apart from the' dogs, the canal — ^which I intend 
to describe now that I have launched myself upon 
it—is in many respects remarkable. Since I first 
came to the locality, I have never seen but three 
barges upon its waters. One is a substantial- 
looking craft, with coloured canvas and yellow bows, 
albeit the very antipodes of that yacht, whose " sails 
were of purple, and its prow of beaten gold." And 
this allusion reminds me of another peculiarity con- 
nected with the canal. It is Nilitic in its source, 



not even the oldest inhabitant being able to tell 
you whence it takes its rise. I onee met with a 
man who said he " knew it " somewhere in Somer- 
setshire, where (says he) it bubbles down the faillg 
and through the yalleys as pure as crystal, and talk- 
ing to itself all the time as it goes purling over the 
stones like an old man who is taking a journey to a 
far country. My informant, however, was known in 
the neighbourhood as a ^' yokel," and, as such, I was 
not inclined to attach much importance to his tes^ 
timony. He lives at present on the edge of the 
canal, keeps ducks, and sells new4aid eggs« Hq 
never talks about the canal now, though. He 19 
become a sjjent and sorrowful maii, When h^ eame 
from the country he had a little girl with himi 
and this child used to play on the banks of the water 
with uproarious delight. One day the little thing 
was missing. Since then the ikther has looked old^fi 
and never caared to talk with me about the source of 
the canal. 

But I was talking of the barges. The paiiited 
barge is always loaded with hay, and a shaggy white 
dog is ever asleep upon the top of it. There is a Mt 
of a galley on deck, and I have seldom seen the barge 
without also seeing a slovenly-.looking womftn, with 
a pilot coat on, looking to some saucepan steaming 
away upon the top of the fire. I think this woman 
is the commander of the ship — at all events, I have 
observed her at the windlass assisting in hauling up 
the sails, and have heard her leading the chorus of 
•* Cheerily-0 V* on more than one occasion. It is a 
pretty sight to see this ship, she's called the Setrnf* 
Jane (after her commander, perhaps), coming 
4own our canal on a moonlight night; her grimy 



sails becoming actually whitCi and her pitohy masta 
tbroiring a pleasant shadow on the water. At .such 
times, and on peaceful evenings, too, when the sun 
is ju3t setting and turning even the canal water into 
wine, I wish I was a bargeman and could go far 
«way into the quiet regions of the country, where 
the calm is only broken by the measured tread of 
the old horse jolting along the banks, or the dreamy 
tinkle of the sheep-bells on the distant hills. 

The two oth^ barges are of a different order. I 
think they are a joint-stoek eonoeni, for one deals in 
Qoals and coke, the other jn wood and potatoes. 
If this surmise be eorreot, they are a lazy firm, and 
q^ust ultimately come to grief. They are always in 
cme part of the oanal, the skipper of the ooal craft 
amusing himself all day with blasphemy and beer- 
the captain of the wood and potatoes in fishing 
patientiy for dace. The two badges must arrive 
together, for a« long m I have lived in My Neigh* 
bourhood I have nev^ seen them apart, or in any 
difibrent spot to the one they are now ocoupying 
just under my bedroom window. Who bumg the 
coke and who eats the potatoes I am at a loss to 
understand. There i? no shop or warehouse near 
except a whitening warehouse, and I am quite sure 
whitening isn't made &Qm coql, and that the men at 
the works don't live entirely on potatoes. 

About five hundred yardoi from the little bridge 
that runs across the canal we come upon the high- 
street of My Neighbourhood and the photographers. 
•There are forty-three of these professional gentlemen 
in our district. They are all alike — young, mous- 
tachioed,' and down-at-heel. A glass-case on each 
door-post contains the portraits of the public men 
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of the locality — ^young Wobbel, who takes the chair 
at the " Lively Glow-worms" figuring conspici^usly 
in all of them. Wobbel has been " taken" in all 
manner of styles and attitudes, from sixpence plain 
to one-and-ninepence coloured and mounted. At the 
leading establishment, they have him in a turned- 
down collar and Hessians, in which dress Wobbel 
does a comic rendering of the " Maid of Athens" 
once a week at the Lively G.'s aforesaid. There i3 
one artist, by the way, who hasn't got Wobbel. 
His establishment is not far from the parish church, 
and is set off with a picture of the clergyman, for 
which the reverend gentleman consented to sit on 
the double condition of receiving a duplicate copy 
for himself, and that Wobbel — Wobbel, the profane. 
'_ — should not be admitted into the same glass-case. 
This is the only establishment in the neighbourhood, 
too, which is not open on Sundays. The proprietor, 
you see, rings the bells at the church, and finds that 
far more remunerative than the taking of collodions. 
On Sunday the other shops are a pest. As you walk 
along, the portrait of some villanous-looking fellow is 
thrust into your face, at every half-dozen yards, with 
" Taken in this style, only sixpence, sir.". A refusal^ 
with the run of them, amounts to nothing — ^in. 
fact, the majority of photographers don't believe in.. 
negatives. I am not a particularly vain man, and 
have but a small opinion of my personal appearance. 
Yet, I believe, at this moment, there are at least 
a score of Loungers in the various galleries of My 
Neighbourhood. There is one amenity, however, 
lurking under the fact. As I have never considered 
it necessary to give the various gentlemen who have 
dragged me into their studios my real name, but have 
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preferred to cut a joke at their expense, I find I ani 
exhibited at one establishment as N. T. Hicks, at 
another as Dr. Gumming, at a third as Mr. Rarey, 
and at a fourth as the Rev. Mr. Spurgeon. This 
is equal to a new pleasure, and I intend to continue 
the trick until I have appeared as every notability 
in the Directory. Who knows but that by these 
means I may ultimately get into an illustrated 
paper ? 

The barrel-organs which infest My Neighbourhood 
are as remarkable as the photographers. They are 
one and all instruments which have used them- 
selves up in town and taken to the suburbs, like 
broken-down swells who have passed through the 
Court. Altogether there are six organs in chief 
' — one, in fact, for every day in the week — attached 
specially to the district, besides a goodly sprinkling of 
casuals. The instrument of Monday I call " My Poor 
Mary Ann," partly because its barrel chiefly subsists 
on that doleful tune, and partly because it is carried 
by a woman. It comes late in the evening, and is a 
very tall organ, with a wheeze in its throat, as if, 
from being out so much in the night-air, it had 
caught a permanent cold on the chest. As I said 
before, it confines itself to a single tune. I recollect 
on one occasion the proprietress made some mistake 
in fixing the stops, and it set off with the Old Hun- 
dredth. Bravely enough the chant was given for 
about half-a-dozen bars, but suddenly the barrel 
seemed to recollect itself, and refused to utter another 
sacred note. It was only at this point that its owner 
discovered the mistake she had made in the stops ; 
the punctuation was rectified; and " Poor Mary Ann" 
resumed her dreary sway. 
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The organ that comes on Tuesday is not particu- 
larly remai'kable, except that it affects foreign nirg 
and makes a great point of Beh con i$ in the time 
of a waltz. Neither does Wednesday's inst]n]ime«Lt 
claim any special notice, It does its work as wall 
as any organ which has been upon the streets at 
least a dozen years— and was stumpily built at fir^t/ 
fat and short-winded, as it were-*-can in fairness be 
expected to do it. It breaks down now and tbon, 
and has to " try back j" but, on the whole, as I say, 
it works decently for its age, ^ts latert tune ip thq 
'" Battle of Prague,'* which it gi?§s with a reduced 
report of artillery and an increased amount of dying 
grpans. On Thursday we baye another tall oi^gan 
whiah invariably displays revolutionary tendencies 
in its airg, On Friday an idiot turns up with 
an instrument entirely destitute of works, and 
upon this the fellow will grind by the hour, ap- 
parently without teing conscious that be is not 
eliciting the ghost of a note. Now and then, bow 
ever, the thought seems to cross him that all is not 
right with th^ machine, for, taking it bodily in his. 
arms, as you would a fractious child, he shakes it in 
front of him until the handle .twirls round and round 
with his violence. On these occasions a Uttle soutcb 
of sound may be heard--rfainter than the melody 
which lives in the wheel of a child's cart-^but the 
thing very quickly relapses into silence, Some say 
that this itinerant is not an idiot at all, but a phi- 
lanthropist, resolved, by means of his mute organ, to 
give us at least one day's rest in the week, 

Saturday's organ is the favourite of My Neigh- 
bourhood. It has a troop of marionettes in front, 
and a live monkey on the top. This nionkey is 



dressed in uniform as a military officer, and, of late, 
bas put on a baker's ticket as a badge. Hour after 
bour does tbe Italian grind away at tbe instrument, 
and, as tbe measured cadences of " Lutber's Hymn" 
are rolled out, tbe little baboon bows and prostrate 
bimself like a Fakir, to tbe deligbt of a crowd of 
urcbins wbo are always gatbered about bim. Fine 
study for My Neigbbourbood and tbe Friends of 
Italy: Signer Mulo filling bis pouqb on Lutber's 
Hymn witb tbe recitativo accompaniment of a obat- 
iering Jackol 
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V. 



A MAY MEETING. 

I HAJ) been to see the Talking Fish — which cries 
"Mammal" like a Christian — and was passing 
Grange's — where, says Byron, he got an early copy 
of Southey's " Vision" round a tart — which of course 
he didn't — and was looking in the window of the im- 
mortalized pastrycook, when my eye fell upon a bill 
announcing, on the same day and at that very hour, 
a meeting of the Converted-Mussulman- Missionary- 
Aid-Society. Now, I had often heard of a May 
Meeting, and between ourselves, reader, had formed 
no very exalted notions concerning it. Standing 
there, however, gazing in at Grange's, and thinking 
how much cherry brandy that bearded Mandarin 
next door, named Smith, diurnally consumed between 
his various courses of China — a pang of conscience 
twitched my lips (I saw the reflection of my face in 
a jar of golden apricots), and I thought — may not 
these fellows, like that Smith now, have misrepre- 
sented the spring gatherings, and may I not, in 
consequence, have formed a false impression con- 
cerning them ? " The Converted-Mussulman-Mis- 
sionary- Aid-Society. Meeting at Swillis's Rooms 
at one. Chair to be taken by Lord Farren Wyde." 
I re-read the bill, went into Grange's (kicking aside 
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a little starveling native, who was sitting on the 
door-step with his eye resting hungrily on Smith's 
willow-pattern plates at the entrance of the ^Egyptian 
Hall), had some fruit, as the day was warm ; came 
out refreshed, and at once turned mj head for 
SwiUis's Eooms and the Converted Mussulmen afore- 
said. 

Who doesn't know Swillis's Eooms? A long, 
dungeon-looking row of windows, draped with 
curtains sallow as the skin of my Ladj Tabitha 
Voucher, and mounted with dull cerulean hangings 
that always look as if they had just come home, un- 
mangled, from the wash ; wrinkled cornices picked 
out with crimson, like my Lady V.'s cheeks ; centre 
chandelier re-furbished, like an antique swell, but 
perceptibly shaky about the joints — lustres winking 
obliquely at one another through the dust, as if they 
knew a thing or two that now and- then took place 
beneath them, but had no intention of making a 
revelation ; a little orchestra projecting, like an over- 
hanging eyebrow, above a^gloomy, blinking doorway, 
reaching nowhither; old mirrors with golden fret- 
work crawling over them, like glittering asps waiting 
for any Cleopatra who has yielded to the Temptations 
of an Antony, and then lost him after all ; rows of 
venerable damask couches and half-dilapidated rout- 
seats ; an all but palpable smell of stable coming up 
the broad stone staircase, and floating, touched in 
its progress with a dash of Frangipanni, through the 
chamber ; groups of sallow dancing girls, in lozenges 
of pink, over the platform at the end ; medallion of 
old man with slanting forehead (Heaven forgive me ! 
he was a King, and Southey wrote that " Vision" con- 
cerning him) centring the dancers; unctuous patches 



Upon thd Wdlb wbeire the littte headi ''fUiliiing oret 
with ourlis/* and flill of the sweetest of loTe-whisper" 
ingfl) have rested after the whirl and tumult of the 
waltz ;--ye8, these are Swillis's Bocmih-this is the 
Eden into which no common Eve can gain admit* 
tanee without the ivory counter of a cotonetted sisters 
In this room, as I entered, Lord Farren Wyd^ 
sat supreme. I knew him at onee (they gave his 
picture away some years ago With an evaugelioal 
magazine) ^m the end of tha chamher. There h« 
was under that heavy-headed Georgian medallion 
and those light-footed Ionian maidens, as grim as a 
fanatical Thug who hasn't had a joh for a week, and 
surrounded by a host of gentlemen in white neck- 
cloths, prim whiskers, and black tunics of attenuated 
cut. As I walked up the room to be as near the 
platform a« possible, I took a note of the goodly 
company. Alas ! the tribe of funny men had not 
gone beyond the truth. Such a collection of angulari 
tightj-mouthed people I had never encountered 
before, and I trust I shall never encounter again. I 
remembered the pictures of the various races of men 
given in the geography books, and wondered why the 
Kew Jerusalem type had been consistently omitted. 
As. I glanced around the room, this chilling thought 
passed, like a puff of east wind, through my mind : 
if I were a beggar dying on the stony road for want 
of a crust, I don't think there is a single soul in 
this place I should cry to for succour. O! those 
crabbed and sour-faced old dowagers ! O I those costly 
Cashmere shawls strained like cerements about their 
square-set shoulders ! O ! those terrible poke bonnets 
with the proud little bows which ape humility set 
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up, Uke Greoiati oross^, at the back ! What a perfect 
Arabia Petreea of countenance ib here ! Every face 
lookis oODgealed--every eye is Oold and unBympa- 
thetio aa that of the Talking Fiah rotind the corner* 
Not one bit of warm-blooded humanity meets the 
gftae--fh>m that velvet^ old lady there with Jeamea 
standing vacantly behind her, to the young creature 
heire on my right with the pale green spectacleei and 
comprehenaive reticule stuffed with traota. If Be*< 
ligion were a MeduM^, these, its professors, could not 
appeal? more lithic. 

His lordshipj in his acrid and repellent aspect, 
excels his flock. Look at him, my dear reader, and 
tell me if to be of the Faithful begets a face like 
that, there is not a good deal to be said on behalf of 
the Benighted.^ Over the nosd of his lordship is a 
sullen triangle of wrinkles, so that his brow looks 
rt^ose as a primrose-leaf, or— a correcter figure, 
perhaps— ^fipost-bittcn as a savoy. Just now, you see, 
his lordship's nose is resting on the cold white palm 
held across his mouth, its thin peaked tip reposing 
superciliously on that admonitory fore-finger which 
is supposed to strike such tarorinto the softened 
hearts of shoe-blacks. A pair of small, dark eyes, 
like a steeple daw's, gleam somewhat languidly from 
beneath a pair of weak, ill*defined eyebrows. A flow 
of dusky hair falls from the sides of the somewhat 
naiTow forehead behind liis ears, where it crisps 
up rebelliously, and tries to effect, from behind, a 
coalition with his whiskeys! Ah! those whiskers! 
Shall I make known their secret, or call to-morrow 
in Exeter-square, and, on the strength of having 
held my peace, ask his l6rdship to introduce me to 
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Us bankers ? Let us be honest. There is — as Far- 
ren Wyde is ever telling us with such pious gusto 
— corruption enough in this sinful world of ours 
already, and (D. V.) J will not be a party to increase 
it. Those whiskers, then, straight and sullen, and 
sh^rp as cJievauX'de-frise of black pins stuck in either 

cheek, are {No, as I am a sinner, I can't. My 

pen sticks its nibs into the paper as an obstinate co^ 
thrusts its pasterns into a rut, and refuses to carry 
me further. My pen is great and good. What need 
is there, because, by the single ray of sunshine which 
fell upon the platform, I saw the sanguine roots of 
his lordship's whiskers, to tell the world that they 
are dyed? Does not much of his lordship's fame 
hang upon that ebon frame in which his gloomy, 
Rembrandt-looking face is set ; and why should I, 
at this period of his career, endeavour to undermine 
his reputation ? Shall I trace his philanthropy in 
the cause of blacking to an interested motive, and 
write him down as a mere Tittlebat Titmouse of Ten 
Thousand a-year ? Never, Let his whiskers pass ; 
and let the uncharitable — of whom I am not — 
publish to the world that at one time they were the 
"rubric lines" of what is now a very evangelical- 
looking tablet. 

His lordship's mouth is a far more interesting 
study to me. It is a splendid mouth for playing the 
cornet-a-piston, I should think. The lips are thin, — 
the upper one slightly pursed, — and turned in, as it 
were, upon the teeth. The triangle over the nose is 
repeated beneath it, so that a deep deltoid channel 
runs down by the corners of the mouth, and is lost 
under the chin. I see no geniality in that mouth. 
The old saints of Van Eyck have such mouths — ^not 



the tendeir angels of BaphaeL In fact, whenever I 
meet a man with a nose drawn up and a mouth 
drawn down — a combination, as it seems, of the 
proud Levite and the miserable sinner — I at once 
conclude that, however many shirt-coUars with the 
catechism upon them he may send to the Copper- 
coloured Indians ; however many soup-tickets he may 
carry about in his card-case ; however many beauti- 
ful tracts he may have with which (after the tickets 
have run out) to comfort those who are a-hungered 
and a-thirst ; however many desires he may express to 
Christianize Mumbo- Jumbo; however many solemn 
orations to this end he may deliver in the merry 
month of May, — ^he is yet lacking in the more geniil 
attributes of humanity and religion. Your truly 
pious soul doesn't go through the world with a per- * 
petual scowl or sneer upon the face — ^the real fruit 
and foliage of Christianity are not bibxiolites ! 

Farren Wyde is well made up. He has a dull 
black dress coat with buttons slightly worn ; a dark 
vest nearly fastened to the chin, and with a few 
luminous links of gold chain stretching across it ; a 
black, primily-tied silk neckerchief; and hands as 
white as those Eastern sepulchres of which we have 
somewhere read. 

While I have been taking note of all this, the 
Secretary of the Converted M.-M.-Aid-Society has 
read the yearly report. Secretary is a cheap edition of 
Farren Wyde. He dresses like him, talks like him, 
and scowls like him. The report is not without inte- 
rest, and tells me much of which I was previously in 
ignorance. It sets forth thatMahommedanism cannot, 
by any possibility, survive another year ; it abuses the 
Bomish Church for employing ** carnal weapons, such 
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as pictures and images/' in the conTcrsion of thd 
Turk ; and winds up by asking for more funds. Th^ 
announcement that Mahomet will be nowhere in af 
twelvemonth is received with tremendous enthusiafioi^ 
by the meeting, and the intimation that the Churdii 
of Eome has been making an idol business of ita 
Mussulman mission, with a few faint groans. On6 
ancient female on a front seat, doing a Tree-of-Life, 
well-appled, in crochet- work to while away the time^ 
is very wroth about this last horror, and I hear hes 
whisper to her next neighbour — our young friend 
with the green glasses — '^ Beally it is high time these 
abominable Papists were put down!" I have just 
called to mind Shylock's bitter line about these 
Christians loving one another, when Farren Wyde 
• takes possession of the meeting. There are one as 
two peculiarities in his style of address. He holds his 
thumb and forefinger together all the time he is 
talking, as if he had a pinch of snuff and didn't like 
to take it ; he begins every sentence with big capitals, 
and the very emphatic words : " Now, depend upon 
it ;" he lisps a little, and is occasionally undecided 
between his r's and his w's ; he thrusts his chin for- 
ward repellently at the end of his paragi*aphs, and 
gives a curt snort at the conclusion of his address, 
like a church organ brought suddenly to a stc^ 
through the desertion of the bellows-blower. Tha 
women, however, hang enchanted on his words. He 
is, in their eyes, a combination of Oratory and Reli^ 
gion — Demosthenes with the pebbles of David itt 
his mouth. The lai^e amount of white of eye hiii 
lordship causes to be exhibited when he describes- 
the forlorn condition of the Turk with his three 
wives and one prophet, is something awful ^ l^}io}df 
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I never saw anythiBg like it since the time I used 
to manipulate with the wire oiptic-nerve at the 
back of my sister's doD. " Only think," says his 
lordship, taking advantage of the impression he has 
made, " only think of a people that supplies us with 
aH our ginger, carpets, sponges, and rhuharh heing 
left in this dreadful state of heathenism!'' '^Foor 
dears!" says the old lady who was so hard upon the 
Catholics ; and then, as if not quite certain she has 
taken the right tone, adds in the same hreath, '^ The 
disgusting hrutes, Td let 'em have three wives I" 

After his lordship has finished, another noble — the 
Earl of Caravan — throws himself upon the audience. 
He is a fair, effeminate young man, with orange locks, 
red whiskers, and very summery clothes. He has a 
Hght striped kerchief, light striped vest, light striped 
trousers, and light striped shirt, with light sapphire 
studs. He stands with his legs wide apart while he 
speaks — looking pyramidal as a church spire — and 
INTonounces all the ed's at the ends of his verbs in 
true pastoral style. He is evidently a favourite with 
the ladies, especially with our young damsel of the 
coloured barnacles. She weeps copiously during his 
recital of Eastern barbarisms, and has to polish her 
glasses with her white whisk of cambric kerchief 
(stippled " Leah" in orange hair) at the conclusion of 
his address. 

As I am told there is no one else of importance 
to speak after Caravan has halted, I make my way, 
at the close of his harangue, to the door. I find as 
I pass along that, with the exception of a full table 
of reporters — whom I commiserate from the bottom 
of my soul, and should like to ask out to take some 
toddy — ^there is scarcely a male to be seen in the 
p2 
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body of the meeting. They are all beloved Bisters 
— all like Mrs. Weller, warm in the cause of" Flannel 
Veskets." Well, the Becoil may ask — and there is 
no doubt much pregnancy in the question— if there 
were no such flocks of women, what would become 
of the "shepherds?" 
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DOWN THE SOUTH-EASTEBN. 

Ey£i7 the IiQUQger gets a sigbt of the gorse and a blow 
off the hills now and again. One grows sadly dusty in 
body and spirit wandering oyer these London stones 
from moon till moon, seeing A^r only through the 
chimney-pots, or quivering cold and wan in the black, 
bleared mirror of the Biver, I have always thought 
liondon in spring-time le«8 aspectable than at any 
otiier tijne. When the white sunshine lies scorching 
on the stones, and the lean dogs loU their reeking 
tongues ; when the tarnished rood upon the summit 
of St. Paul's glows out against the greenish sky- 
greenish through our yellow smoke-^Iike the holy 
cross upon the banner of the Hermit i when horses 
champing at Parliament-door cast the foam angrily 
from their steaming mouths and toss their headst 
impatiently till their silver trappings rattle (well* 
bred animals withb, especially Arabian of the flow* 
ing mane, foaming angrily, and champing impatiently, 
too) 5 when the sun sets wrathfully, and tinges the 
bad^s of youthful bathers along the shingled strand 
of the Serpentine, until they look like figures in a 
landscape by Poelemburg — when its last rays throw 
a halo around the heads of the old chestnuts in 
the groves at Kensington ; in fact, when summer 
has reached its height, and Swan and Edgar are 
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doing their heaviest stress of business — ^then I admit 
the Metropolis looks regally magnificent — swarthy, 
but splendid as an Ethiop queen. In the early 
months,, however, when peas are first shown iii 
Cevent Garden, and asparagus is scarcely easy at 
five-and-sixpence a bundle — this London of oiu*s 5s 
sternly uninviting. Asparagus and peas will do 
much, I admit, to make any city bearable ; but they 
are not (even when supplemented with two opera 
houses) all the soul desires. The climatic peculiari- 
ties of May, in town, are not cheerful. Rather 
otherwise than cheerful, I should say. There is just 
enough sun to turn out all the grimy corners of the 
city full before our eyes — not enough to alchemize 
the dirt and hide the swallows' nests in golden films. 
I admit the sun tries to do as much with our straight 
stuccoed streets and our crooked blind alleys as he 
tan ; but nothing less than the potent radiance Of 
July can make them tolerable. A great city, like a 
splendid woman, must be "made up." See iriy 
Lady Voucher, destitute of rouge and Frangipanni, 
and what is she P See London when the sun doesn't 
gild the coal-bai^es and the Thames isn't highly 
perfumed, and London looks poor and mean and 
miserable enough. Therefore, in May, I generally 
manage to run into the country : when the Thames 
begins to reek, as a good and loyal subject at- 
tached to British "institutions," I return to town. 

I am just now sojourning at Eeigate — queer litl^le 
place, red in the face and staggering in gait as a late 
rejected candidate for its representation. But I am 
not going to describe the* town at this moment. 
The run down (I went as far as Guildford, and have 
put up here on my way back) is the subject of the 
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present sketch, and I b^ the reader to accompany 
me, keeping his eyes open on the journey. 
, After we get to £lydenhani there isn't a dull mile 
on the road. Some of the fairest spots in Chris* 
4endom are to he seen on this South-Eastem line. 

.There are so many old castles on the hills ; so many 
cftrange dialects — short as is the distance — breaking 
on your ear over the hedges ; so many ruined mills 
lifting up their arms above the trees ; so many chil- 
dren gathering rushes, stripping off their green 
•barks, and piling the white wands in sheaves beside 
the brooks ; so many old oaks protesting in gnarled 
force agaii&t the pretentious competition of neigh- ' 

. bouring elms ; so many streams overgrown with grass 
in such curty yet affluent, umbrage that the sun's 
:rays can only make them look still cooler to the eye ; 
.so many fields favoured to that extent with butter-* 
,c\xpB and daisies that it were easy to play Tom 
.Tiddler at any point, and gather gold and silver 
by the lapful; so many white clefts in the hills 
through which the ghostly shadows stalk majestic ; 
^BO many mysterious lights falling through the 
trunks of the slightly separated saplings on the 

] uplands ; so many runlets of white strawberry-blos- 
,8om flowing about the little Canaans of gardens on 
the road-sides ; so many sheep Companioned beneath 

. tlie shadiest trees, or munching with leisurely gusto 
the soft, succulent tops of the wild-cabbage growing 

. .^n the edge of cuttings ; so many fields where the 
com is just high enough to show us, by its gentle 

^.waving, the wind too light to feel; so many red 
May-trees overhanging lucid pools and raining their 
fragrant blossoms on the heads of plovers cooling 
their feet beneath the water;— in fact, so many 
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and sucli varied beauties, that I blame my star I 
was not bom a clown to live among them all my 
days, and have " the blood of the dover," as Mr. 
Umerson so fancifully puts it, beating in my veins. 

The specialties of our journey are even fuller pf 
loveliness than anything in this outline of generaM* 
ties. There is a great hill near Beigate, the hnm 
blasted as by fire, and with a number of blackened 
bushes rushing, like evil spirits, down the side. A 
dull, dark pool lies at the bottom ; and the whole 
scene looks like a corporate commentary on the 
Scripture story of the evilly-possessed swine. Fur- 
ther on, near Dorking, there is a series of wooded 
circles on a long range of bluff hills, all so rouAd 
and evenly planted, yet apparently at such an inac- 
cessible elevation, that the mind wonders by whom 
—except the fairies-^tbey qould have been originaUy 
iset up there; for whom— except the fairies — ^thej 
stand there now. I should like to be up in one of 
those haunted circles some moonlight night, looking 
down on the silvered gables of the quaint old bousep 
outlying Dorking ; seeing the broken line of Bomaa 
rain winding through the neighbouring cemetery, 
and gleaming, in the shimmer, white as marble; 
noting that mausoleum, deep in 8hadow---except at 
one comer where thd moonbeams graze it — ^in which 
all the bones of all the Howards lie entombed i 
watching the poplars trembling, with sharpened 
outline, above the many little streams that thread 
about the bottom of the hill; and hearing the 
nightingale in the zone of trees about me, flooding 
the silence with her copious song. 

I saw a very pretty picture as the train just 
passed Bechworth. In a field of clover there is a 
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bit of a zixe&m running away, with gargling laugh- 
ter, under a rustic bridge, and trying to hide itself 
in a plantation of firs a little distance on. The 
bridge is made of boughs of trees roughly put toge- 
th^y^just such a bridge as you see in pictures with 
ky^ers standing hand-in-hand upon it ; or some old 
woman with a scarlet hood tramping churchwards 
over it ; or a cart, piled high with firuit and vege- 
tables, moving timorously across it ; or an [urchin 
bobbing with a bended pin patiently above it. None 
of these were on the bridge when we just passed it. 
A mild-eyed ass, white as the driven snow, stood in 
meditative mood gazing through the twisted sides 
upon his shadow in the water, evidently as well 
pleased with his appearance as any ass I ever saw. 
The quiet atmosphere of this strange little cabinet 
aoene was charming. There was an old farmhouse, 
all beams and rubble, not far off, with the lightest 
and whitest puff of smoke rising perpendicularly 
through the air ; and as the train whisked by, three 
smock-frocked labourers in the fields stood resting 
on the handles of their forks gazing vacantly after 
«a until we were out of sight. , It was a poem by 
Wordsworth, or, if the reader be an artist, a bit of 
Morland. The artist, however, could not have given 
that distant ring of the blacksmith's hammer, which 
«-^espite the paradox-^he^htened so much the 
ealmness of the scene. 

At Shalford, further on, I see another picture of 
similar quiet aspect. There is a grey fence to the 
right— cottage with red roof, lightly stone-cropped, 
behind the fence. Beautiful smell of burning wood 
eoming from the cottage, Much green foliage, 
fwaying, wave-like, in the background, with narrow 
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stone spire of a church pointing, mast-like, over 
it. Numbers of those red May-trees in the fore- 
ground, with a herd of heifers pastured comfortably 
about them. Proud old brown cow, her udder 
running over upon the grass, cooling her legs in a 
narrow brook under a hedge. Calf lapping up the 
spent milk at her side, to save itself the trouble of 
sucking, and cropping a blue-bell now and then with 
evident relish. Look ! as the train stops, a school 
turns out from yonder cottage, and there come the 
youngsters, knee-deep in the grass, to have a peep 
at the engine. (Temble monster, with its one red 
Cyclopean eye, and bleeding in glowing embers 
along the line, it must seem to them!) As we 
move off, the little ones clap their hands and shout 
with all their might, their clear trebles ringing 
above our roar and rush — Gentleness subduing 
Force. 

The hedges about Shalford are a study in them- 
selves. Some are straggling and wild, but with rich, 
associates bursting into blue and gold about them, 
and here and there a poppy holding its poisoned 
chalice to the painted butterfly. Others are clipped 
and straight as in Dutch pictures, and broad at the 
tops as bridle-tracks. Here and there I see one all 
gorse and lilac — the soft lavender of the latt^ 
bringing out the intense gold of the former, until 
it all but dazzles the eye. Hedges of a year's 
growth I like best. The plants are scarcely strong 
enough to stand up straight; but you mark the 
robin balancing himself upon them, and poking out 
their daintiest shoots with luxurious discrimina- 
tion. By the way, did you ever see a hedge painted 
accurately p I never did. The artist somehow fails 
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to catch that peculiar reddish outline of the twigs, 
which is to young healthy plants what mottled arms 
and rosy finger-naili) are to young healthy children. 
Shalford is so intensely English in the features of 
its landscape, that every artist should pay it a visit. 
The few houses round the green, the willow-shaded 
pond, the village smithj^ the flocks of ducks and 
geese waddling about, the brooks edged with cresses, 
are all so delightfully rural that the locality lingers 
m the memory like a dream. A little further on, 
too, you see, in contrast, that noble range of 
Surrey Hills, rich in graduated shadows, and set 
here and there with ruined towers, round which the 
rook whirls darkling by day, and the owl keeps up 
the most gloomy of tu-whoos by night. Ah ! those 
old ruins on those older ridges! Where are the 
liands that reared the mighty piles — the bards who 
sang their runes around the blazing hearth on which 
the red-deer hissed and crackled? Where is the 
Saxon king with his comely daughter of the golden 
locks ? Where are Cedric, and Egbert, and Wolf- 
stang, who sat on skins and rushes, and heard, with 
looks of wonder, the cunning minstrel turn his 
rhymes ? If we could dig deep down below the sur- 
face — there where the herbage is the richest, and the 
dandelion-leaf the brightest — we should find many a 
white bone, many a rusty weapon. Not a few 
secrets lie hidden in the bosom of those ancient 
hills. See with how proud a reticence they hold 
their heads aloTt, and draw the mantle of purple 
tnist before their faces ! 
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VII. 

DOVER, AND THE WAY TO IT. 

The sea is before me — three or four vessels are on 
the sea. Big ship with press of dingy canvas afar 
off, making direot for my window, and cutting that 
straight line against the horizon which all ships do 
when you catch them fore and aft. Little yacht, 
with one white wing and a bit of a jib, skimming 
the wave, like a guU, just under big ship's bows. 
Long rakish steamer bound for French port, throw- 
ing out a spark-sprinkled streamer from its leaning 
chimney, and agitating the water into whitest foam, 
like the ruffled breast of an albatross. Fishing- 
smacks showing their pitchy ribs as the sea dandles 
them, and giving in the full slants of sunlight 
a sight of their dripping nets, so that the com- 
mon little craft look to me^-from this aerie case- 
ment — like boats with mail-clad warriors on board. 
Pleasure party in clean sharp-faced yacht, newly- 
roped, steering, with cheery gusts of music, in tha 
eye of the wind — breeze catching sails aback, now 
and then, just to show that our friend there at the 
wheel, with blue flannel shirt and embroidered braces 
— circle of ladies about him, and brown-faced sailor 
grinning behind — is little better than a lubber. 
Bathing-machines — ugliest of objects, debauching 
the aspect of all sea-side places— taking slowly to 
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the water like gouty hippopotami. Old rickety 
sailor with old riokety telescope trudgmg the beaoh, 
looking for Gookneyft who paat to see the clifGs of 
I*raace. Many lights and shadows on the water. 
The sunshine, darting and daxding on the ripples, 
seems to cover the expanse with glistenmg indenta- 
tions like a rain of burning silver ; a mass of slate* 
coloured oloud huddling up from the east reduces 
this sheen immediately under it, but increases it in 
the background until you might swear the Field of 
Cloth of Qold was being again played out on those 
French shores, imd ten thousand lances were gathered 
around another Francis, "There is a fine flush of 
blue, eold*rimmed with grey, hanging above the 
Castle, and throwing a bent shadow over the brow 
and down the fkce of the cliff on which it stands. 
That shadow, though, doesn't hide the streak of 
scarlet behind the balcony high up the ohftlk^ 
nor do the caw-caws of the crows drown the rough 
martial chorus that comes to us from the jovial 
red-coats congregated there. See ! that must be a 
half-furlong high — it makes one dizzy even to look 
up at it — and yet so clear is the air that the 
little tables and the earthen jugs upon them are 
plain to an eye that has been dimming itself with 
small-print any time these eighteen years. 

I look again from the Castle to the sea. The sun 
is clouded. A capful of wind is coming up under 
that slate-coloured hood of cloud, and a long labour- 
ing swell moves with it, and breaks with dismal 
plash and grating back-fall upon the beach. The 
panniered ass who has been carrying the sand from 
the water's edge to some higher part of the shore 
has to move off now*— which he does with more than 
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aBuiine energy, but still not nimbly enough to pre* 
vent his fetlocks being caught by the foremost line o£ 
white '^ cat's feet" running up the shore. I like th^ 
moody look which the sea has put on now. Homt 
well that ruinous end of pier, its every separate; 
timber tangled with pale green fungus, looks whilft. 
the ocean has its sulks. The sombre clouds, and.* 
the fall of rain which is coming from them, give onee 
more a sharpness of outline to the weed-and-wateif'4 
rounded piles. Fishing-boats out there are now 
half-hidden in damp mist ; sails of big ship, catching^ 
the slanting shower, gleam damply under the single 
bar of white showing threugh the clouds ; Youth at 
the helm of pleasure-yacht has covered those tarn- 
boured braces with a pilot-coat; French boat is 
quite out of sight, as if it had hidden itself some« 
where from the wet, and would show again when the- 
squall was over ; old sailor jerks up the collar of his 
coat and screws on the end of his DoUond ; owner of 
the ass gets on its back, gabioning his legs in the 
panniers, and jc^s homewards ; streak of scarlet is 
still up there — safe in the cliff, weather, fair or 
foul, affects it not — ^but, in one minute, every other 
feature of the scene has altered. 

The wind swells and the rain increases. The 
patter on the beach is very distinct. That curdled 
cloud there, with the jagged edge, means thunder, 
and that bar of gleaming grey portends hghtning. 
I shut my window and, as I am determined to write 
nothing but a light and pleasant sketch this wed?, 
close my eyes to the storm and turn to the one or 
two notes I have of my journey here &om Eeigate. 
(Perhaps the reader would like the storm better. A 
storm is always such a nice thing — on paper.) 
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You can tell the instant the South-Eastern takes 
you from Surrey into Kent. It is like IHling you 
§rom a giant's shoulders and dropping you in a fairy's 
Iftp. Mind, when the fairy lifts her shoulders they 
at onoe proclaim, white as they are, that she is an 
Amazon in her way, atid not unworthy to have the 
Ocean at her feet. Still, my figure is not a false 
(Kte, Surrey, as a whole, being obsenrably hilly, and 
Kent, as a whole, observably flat. Those naked 
riionlders about Folkestone are out of all proportion, 
«s if — ^to change the image a little — our fairy had 
put on a hump to disguise herself, as, according to 
the story-books, fairies were so wont to do. 

A sweet county is Kent ! The smell of the hops 
is in the air, and, between ourselves, apart from the 
teetotallers, Nature looks all the better for it. 
What a unique sight, by the way, is a Held of hop- 
poles when the suii is glancing through them. They 
flash like bamboo-canes, and, as the train flies by, 
each stick cuts a distinct staccato line upon the eye, 
which you don't lose for the next mile or two. 
"When the sun is clouded, they look like a crowd of 
those little narrow black figures with which the 
pages of Punch used to be adorned, giving chase to 
each other with maddest celerity. But, after all, it is 
not of her hops — nor even of her cherries — that Kent 
is proudest. Nay, not even of her lasses, graceful 
as the first, red-lipped as the second. To have the 
edge of her kirtle kissed by the sea is her chiefest 
boast. Mark, as we run along the next half-dozen 
miles or so between this and Edenbndge, how pret- 
tily my statement might be supported as a Theory, 
an' it were worth the trouble. We have just parsed 
Godstone — ^that station smothered with roses and 
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rhododendronB^-jind are herd niiihlng tlirough ft flook 
of sheep. No fed brands on their long fleecesh— 411 
are marked with blue, the colour of the wave. There 
is a team moving along there, with a fine 6traighi» 
line of trees behind it : — ^all the horses are white as 
Neptune*s. Look at the two or three pieces of linen 
hung out to dry fiK>m that cottage high up the h^ 
-—the homestead to the lefb, where the white haw- 
thorn is foaming all about— isn't it like a line of 
flags, and couldn't you imagine the cottage waa 
** speaking" some other fer away P 

We have reached Edenbridge, and what a touching 
picture — touching in its peculiarity of atmosphere— 
is that immediately beyond it! There is a pond 
with deep, sloping banks covered with lustreless 
columbines, and a great cedar spreading an awning 
of dark green foliage above it. A tombstone is 
crumbling on the grass midway up the bank of tha 
pond — and, a stone's throw further oflf, flows a stream, 
with a ruined hut upon its side, and an old boatr 
half-hidden among the pensile rushes daikening the 
water. It were easy enough — so easy that the 
reader naturally expects it — to weave a story to fit 
that picture ; but what more can I say than what 
I was told by my companion in the carriage — that 
an old man with a pale-browed daughter lived in 
the cottage ; that on the warm days of summer she 
loved to turn her wheel beneath that dark-roofed 
yew ; that one winter, when the snow lay thick upon 
the branches, and filled the wrinkles of its fine old 
trunk, the girl fell sick and died— died with a deep 
fiush upon her cheek, as her mother had died before 
her ; that the old man buried her in her favourite 
spoty and then hastened to join her where perennial 
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summer reigns, and hands and hearts are never 
parted ? Nothing in the story ? Nay, reader, there 
is tmth in it, and surely that should count for 
something. 

We are now at Paddock Wood. Little here calling 
for special note, save the attestation in one slight 
particular of the power in Nature to impregnate the 
coimnoBest things with special beauty. There is an 
orchard with some grey lines of fence running 
through it. The leaf-shadows on these fences are a 
picture. The shifting light gives to each leaf a 
new image on the rails. A puff of wind sets these 
shadows dancing — while a nest with three twitter* 
ing beaks thrust over it is shown in outline — ^mezzo- 
tint, as it were — amongst them. 

We are coming upon the white ridges now. 
Thousands of martins find refuge in them, and there 
is some scant vegetation veining the chalk here and 
there, as if for the young birds to reit upon when 
they begin to try their wings. How dizzy that cow 
must be looking over the hedge there some four 
hundred feet alofb 1 How easily she could commit 
suicide had Apis played her false. She isn't rumi- 
nating upon anything of that kind, however, judging 
frcmi her unmistakeable appetite for wild cabbage. 
At what a height she seems ! That young rook has 
twice tried to scale the cliff and failed. As the train 
dashes under a tunnel I muse upon this, and en- 
deavour to calculate the number of wingless animals 
I know who have held the lofbiest eminences, and 
the number of those, with wings, who have en- 
deavoured to reach them and failed. I find, in time, 
the number is beyond all computation, and I give 
up the calculation with a grin. 
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The landicape changes again. That 10 a pleanng 
atretch of counti'y to the right. How gentle is that 
alope of grass ; how spruce that Whitened homestead 
on the hill ; how well-kept and flower-dappled its 
Utile gurdle of gaitien $ boW red that patch of poppies ; 
how— — 

. The 8ea I There^thtough that rift in the hill : 
ft world of cool green, foam&fleckcd^ and with 
a fine cloud of mist^ salt-looking and refreshings 
rising from ita bosom* A steadj lap of waTes falls 
with slow beat upon the pebbles, while a few drops 
of spray are flung through the windows of otff ear* 
riage. I am at the end of my journey. That green 
line over there is France t these Titanic eli£& are 
Doyer May their shadows nerergraw less { 



VIII. 

NOW AND THEN. 

Mb. Diokevs has, without perhaps being award 
of it| very much to answer for. He has been 
walking through the world, scattering all kinds of 
bfUiutifal Fictions about him, and the world has at 
length accepted them as Facts. He, more than any 
other mm, has propagated that extraordinary fable 
about the convenience, comfort, and all the rest of 
it| of Stage-coaches. When he. named the amiable 
and accomplished author of the '^Origin of the 
Hampetead Ponds" after the proprietor of the Bath 
mail} made Sam Welier's honest ancestor a jftrvyi 
and killed Carker of the ivory teeth upon a railroad, 
it was clear to the meanest comprehension that the 
pc^ular novelist was no friend to Steam. I don't 
understand this, any more than I do Mrs. Browning's 
bitter taunt about our achiev^nents in the way of 
Iron. I don't understand it, because, to me, there is 
something far more impressive-^mord poetic in the 
fullest sense-^about a railway than about anything 
c^ of man's creation. 

Lei me give (Nae little picture to vindicate the 
truth of my position. I was at Tonbridge last 
tiight waiting for the late express from London 
to Dover. iBvery on^ of course, knows Tonbridge, 
witii its fi&e (i^estnutsi its scatter of old housesj, 
e3 
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and its stratified piles, of rocks. The moon was 
just rising as I reached the platform, and a thin 
line of silver running along the tops of the treee 
that skirted the high-ground beyond the statioo^ 
The station itself was as quiet as Death. Not a 
soul was there but myself, while through the 
gloom, the red glare of a couple of engines, shimtsd 
off the main line, fascinated my gaze like the eyes 
of wild beasts lurking for their prey. The clouds 
of white mist that occasionally veiled the angiy 
stare, helped to bear out the illusion. So have I seea 
in the jungle, the hot breath rise from the ended 
mouth of the tiger, as the pelt of leaden bullets has 
brought crimson runlets down its back. But for thfe 
short fierce growl that came now and then from 
those engines — both waiting for the express to pass 
— I might have imagined myself in some dead city 
of Oriental fable, and expected to come anon upcm 

groups of the petrified inhabitants Themooa 

has now risen high above the trees, and a grey ligh^ 
falls along the iron rails. I can see for many rxnhoa 
down the road, and, as I look, I fancy I hear k 
low, measured panting through the darkness that 
.closes in my vision. I step from the platform and 
bend my face to the rail, as, according to Hlf. 
Fenimore Cooper, your savage warrior listens for his 
foe. . Ugh — ^ugh — ugh ! like the echoes of somi^ 
far-off war-dance, are the sounds that throb from 
the iron cords. I leap quickly upon the platforiii, 
for although I know by the nsiture of the beat the 
train must be a good six miles off, the fate of Carker 
seems for the moment to have fallen upon me, and 
with that faint pulsation in my ears come the. 
screeching wheel across my head, the lurid ashes 
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Ob my eye«9 the scalding steam upon my brow, and 
all the other blood-freezing et-cateras which go to 
-make up that last chapter in the history of the white- 
£uiged Reptile. Ajb I rub my eyes to get rid of the 
l>y*no-means comfortable impression, an entirely new 
tttlmosphere falls upon the picture. In a moment — 
qtdcker than I can write those three short words — 
the station becomes alive. The gas in the lamps is 
tamed up, as in a scene at Covent Garden — the 
windows of the station are suddenly illuminated like 
the cathedral casements in Bobert le Diable — men 
with various coloured lanterns come hurrying upon 
the platform, looking, in the strange unearthly 
flashes that surround them, like the Satyr-revellers in 
that same wild opera — while, to complete the picture, 
the white-jacketed waitresses, tripping from the *' up" 
rrfreshment-room on the left to the ''down'* refresh- 
ment-room on the right, stand with but the slenderest 
«tietch of fancy for the sisterhood of spiritual cory- 
phee^* Ah! ring out — ^ring out loud bell! Here 
at last comes the monster Bertram — scoffing past 
those signal-crosses — an unholy flush upon his brow, 
and a shriek of baffled passion on his lip ! 

Stage coaches more romantic than Locomotives P 
YFis a libel and a farce, which the experience of 
every man who has travelled — even assuming he 
has had an American of whittling habits for a 
•fietUow passenger — ^must, of a verity, set aside. But 
it is not exactly with the romance of the subject 
that I purpose dealing just now. Somewhat lower 
<vr0ttld I take the question, and try it on what I 
.'bciieve are called economic grounds. In doing this, 
the friends of Mr. Weller must understand that I 
.4011't wish to shirk the more fanciful part of the 
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matter. If they say I do, I tell them at once the 
Sta^e-coaeh was a Swindle — an institation of the 
dark ages that went out with the Car of Juggemant, 
the tnmbril of the executioner, and the sedan-chair 
of Beau Nash. On the other hand, I again say the 
most poetic creation of man's hands is a Railway-^ 
an iron web annihilating space and time, bringiitig 
the good things of the country into the town and 
bearing the civilization of the town into the countrjr. 
I love the Train with its hurry and its scurry — ^its 
roar and its rush — ^its unbending punctuality — ^its 
grim defiance of everything but " Bradshaw.'* I 
love it in the early morning when the fWigrance of 
the fresh-cut grass comes, sweetly poignant, through 
the window. I love it in the dossy afternoons as it 
flies across the fields driving the sucking lambs firam 
their ewes, and setting them scampering though the 
clover. I love it in the soft twilight whex} one white 
star blinks above the moon. I love it in the dismal 
night when the cresset-fires flare along the line, a&d 
the smoke-streamer flying from the funnel seems— 
like an enemy's standard borne with hurried triumph 
from the battle ground — riddled with burning shot 
and dappled with streaks of blood. Most of all I 
love it at daybreak, when^the jocund Morning first 
peeps at us through some brief bit of a tunnel, and 
receives us, with a bright smile of welcome, as we 
bound with a shout through the other side. 

But coming down to the economics of the 
question, as I ought to have done before, I should 
like to be informed, to begin with, what were 
the much vaunted comforts of a 8tage-ooaohP I 
never travelled by one but once in m)*^ life, and if 
I thought I had to travel the same way again^ I 



ahould forthwith perform upon my person that pretty 
Japanese rite known as the Happy Despatch. 

It was on a frosty morning in Deoember, when 
the hoofs of the horses tinkled on the road,. and as 
mueh vapour arose from their nostrils as ever came 
from a steam-engine, that I made the journey. There 
was a good fall of snow on the lower ground, and 
every tree appeared as if it had been looking back at 
Summer, and met the fate of Lot's wife in conse- 
quence. I remember I enjoyed the ride very well 
until we got over the first dozen miles or so — just 
beyond Brentford — and then (I was an outside pas- 
senger hieing to Bath) I began to feel cold. Shall 
I ever forget the expedition — if expedition that 
could be called which expedition, in a general sensci 
had none— from this point ? In vain I took brandy- 
and-water like the older passengers — I got "mellow,'^ 
but couldn't get warm. I flapped my arms like 
the many-caped driver, I played the devil's tattoo 
with my feet to the annoyance of the ^ insides," I 
blew steadily upon the tips of my fingers as if they 
were to be Jtindled like half-extinguished candle- 
wicks, I ran up the hills like a yoxmg roe whenever 
we got out. It was of no avail. Colder and sharper 
blew the wind, redder and bluer grew my nose, 
louder and louder waxed my imprecations. In about 
three hours mSl the caloric had departed from my 
body, and I verily believe a slide might have been 
** cut out " dbwn my back. Of this I am sure — the 
tears brought into my eyes by the cold became 
icicles upon my cheeks, so that my countenance 
seemed set in splints, and all power of facial expres- 
sion was denied me. Towards night an arrowy 
aleet came driving down, and^the frozen particles 
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stuck about my face and clothes until I looked like a 
great crystallized sweetmeat, a block of stalactite, or 
a young mummy preserved in salt. At length ths 
intense cold drove me to sleep^ when one moment I 
would dreaju I was in the Arctic regions trying to 
chop up the North Pole for firewood, and the next 
that I was in Sierra Leone being served up, as an 
ice, in a monster goblet, and with a cold iron spoon 
stuck through my stomach. It took a long time 
to arouse me (the guard's horn, I was subsequently 
informed, having to be blown several times in the 
portals of my ears) at the end of the journey, and 
then I had to be carried by the ostler iijto the hotel. 
I remember asking to be put to bed ; I remember 
the pretty chambermaid helping me to a room— her 
hair all powdered with the rime shaken from my 
grizzled drapery ; I remember her pulling off my 
boots — squeezably wet at the toes — and subsequently 
bringing me a hot posset which I was far too ill tQ 
swallow. The next day I was removed to the house 
of my friends, and in about two months — equally 
divided between cold baths and hot blankets — I re* 
covered the use of my limbs. 

How different is travelling on a railway tp all 
this ! Here have I been running up and down thiji 
South-Eastern for the last month or so, and yel 
never once has my nose changed colour. Nay, mom 
— not to follow my nose any farther and make thai 
the only index of comfort — never once have I felt in 
danger ; never once have I missed an appointment 
from the train being a single minute behind time, 
even on the lengthiest journey ; never once have I 
been put into a carriage in which a royal pruice or a 
bishop might not have eat and slept with comfort j 
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never once have I been asked for hacksheesh by the 
•ervants ; never once have I wished for a pleasanter 
laaode of dashing through the universe. 
• But then what about the scenery ? asks Counsel 
for Mr. Weller. To which I reply, that I've had 
that question put to me before; and my answer 
i&variably has been, that of the many delusions 
enteartained about the old style of travelling; that 
touching scenery is the greatest. Your Stage- 
eoach always confined itself to turnpike-roads and 
the high streets of towns. The locomotive drives 
through parks, and bangs through preserves — leap9 
over rivers and darts under bridges — runs past 
bamlets and skips by churches — springs across cas- 
e9aie»y and bounds over house-tops — ^flies by comi 
fidds and tears through forests ! And then look at 
^ the railway itself — its mighty cuttings, its steep 
embankments, its dolorous tunnels, its graceful 
vmducts, its splendid stations. Under that word 
^ stations," again, how many good things, undreamt 
of in the coaching days, are hidden — lounging 
rooms, book-stalls, hot tea, brown stout, pale brandy, 
rosy waitresses ? All which (I have overshot my 
'' line '* and am forced to put on the break), coupled 
with the wonderful celerity and still more wonderful 
eheapness of Bailway Travelling, leaves the old fusty 
Coach, with its old fubby driver, far — very far — 
down the road. 
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ETHIOS OF TRAVEL^ 

I HAVE left the sea behind me — ^kissed my hand ix> 
the white cliffs of Dover, and vetnrned to town. I 
have learnt much from my South-Eastern expedition 
"-^something of eloud shadows, tree-anatomy, moun- 
tain forms, and landscape grouping. I know, now 
(or I think I know, for who shall boast of his know- 
ledge of Nature, in whose book the '^ readings " are 
so various F) the exact angle of shadow cast by « 
mountain or daisy under the inHnenoe of sun or 
moon at any hour. I know the ^cise shade of 
green of a field of oats after a morning's shower. I 
know the silvery look of the poplar on starry nights 
when the wind just throbs against its branches. I 
know, too, how the little purple hair^streak moth 
bobs about the giant oak, playing the maddest freaks 
amongst the acorns ; and how like warriors the eld 
beeches — gnarled, and knotted, and knobbed — ^look 
when the sun sets angrily behind them, and the 
gloaming is deepening upon the hills. I know how 
ebon-black the rushes seem when the twilight has 
fallen on the landscape, and how pleasa^itly the 
gurgle of the brook in which they grow falls upon 
• the ear. Ah ! how beautiful is Nature's diapason in 
the calm summer eventide ! Th0 many-sounding 
buzz of bees^ the twitter of birdsi the tinkle of sheep- 
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belk, the chatter of rills, the murmur of trees, and 
•—clear through all, like a fresh treble— the sharp 
ring of the scythe, as the mower whets it for to» 
mos^row's cutting. 

I have had an eye on the Sea, too, while I hare 
been away. I think I know a thing or two about 
that I know how it writhes under a thuudei> 
storm, dashing itself, white-loekod, against the eli£Qi, 
like Lear thundering for shelter at his daughter's 
palace; I know how it fidls back with a sharp 
cry of pain and then rears up regally again, de- 
spite the rank weeds and tangle on its silvofed 
crest: I know how it throws itself on the white 
erag prone upon the shingle, and sobs and moans in 
kingly pathos. I know how it looks on calm day* 
toeaks when there is just sufficient breeze about to 
put an edge of salt sparkling foam upon the wave, 
and east light clouds of spray in the faces of early 
ba&ttfs. I know — ^how well I knowi-^its aspect 
when the moon comes up at midnight-r^when $, 
white senr is clefb in its bosom, mad a trembling 
Btream of light goes trickling away for miles. The 
old sea is familiar to me at all these times and in all 
these phases. I walk down to the beach, on such 
peoasions, and run my fmgers through the water as 
a lover would toy with the locks of his mistress. 
And talking about lovers and looks, suggests another 
sight of the ocean. It is evening, and the red aureole 
of Sunset imparts a divine aspect to Nature. A few 
ships are on the water, their sails purpling in the 
glowing atmosphere, and their taut cords standing 
out in dark yet clear asperity against the line of twi- 
light closing in the picture. Soft and beautiful is that 
twilight, the dead grey flushed here and there with 
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faint reflections from the incarnadine clouds above. 
A bell from a far-off ship comes pulsing over the 
water, and, at the same moment, the low light of 
the Pharos on the opposite coast seems to rise from 
the bosom of the ocean like the sun-bathed bust of a 
Syren. For a few moments it gleams upon the 
vision, while, as the far-off barque vanishes, as though 
it had been suddenly sucked into a whirlpool, a faint 
sough creeps up the wave, darkness falls for the 
briefest instant upon the scene, and then — just over 
where the ship is not-^the moon rises in ghostly 
splendour with a multitudinous crew of stars cluster- 
ing in palUd agony about it. 

All which is simply by way of preface ; and now 
to bear out the title of this paper. I am a great 
traveller. I have been all round the world, like thd 
fool in the apologue of the '^ Cameleon.*' I have 
supped under the Pyramids, had cold lamb in the 
Colosseum, strawberries baptised in sugared sherry 
(the only way to eat strawberries — cream is a 
mistake, and spoils the poignant flavour of the 
fruit) under the leaning tower of Pisa, oysters off 
the Bocks of Botany Bay, and mushrooms and beef- 
cutlets in the luncheon-bars of San Francisco. I 
have been all over England, Ireland, Wales, Scotland^ 
and the Isle of Dogs. I take it, therefore, that I am 
entitled to speak with some authority upon mat- 
ters of Travel, and it is to jot down a few maxims 
gleaned from my experience that I open my desk and 
re-nib my quill. I know how many people are 
running out of town just now, and how wretchedly 
ignorant they are of what they ought to do before, 
during, and after their journeys. For the present — 
having squandered so much space on mere prefatory 
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snattei* — t mttst confine myself to Bailway Tra* 
velliDg, but may enter upon a wider range — for all 
modes of transit are equally familiar to me, palan- 
quins just tbe same as '^ parliamentaries/' — at some 
future time. 

I. The Bailway Passenger should never be burr 
dened with more than one portmanteau, which he 
ean always take with him into his carriage. . If he 
is not gpmg to Btay anywhere, he will not require 
more ; if he is, the luggage can be sent on after- 
wards. Its cost of transport is next to nothing. 
The bother of looking after luggage, however, is 
something appalling. 

II. The traveler should never sit with his back 
to the engine. Foolish people always do ; but what 
of that ? Foolish people seem to have but one end 
in view in railway travelling, and that is to keep 
tiieir clothes sacred from speck or spot. Wise people 
wish to see as much of the country as they can, and 
a landscape is only to be properly viewed by coming 
upon it. Sitting with your back to the engine, you 
Bee nothing until you have passed it— rwhich, by the 
way, has been the fate of foolish people from the 
banning. As to the dust, in the first place you 
need not wear clothes that will easily spoil, or that 
you care much about spoiling (both which enda will 
be met by wearing those which have been spoilt 
already) ; and, in the next, you can always keep the 
window partaally closed. I have journeyed over 
fiome two thousand miles of iron line within the 
last month or so without spoiling a single article 
of raiment, and without once having had a clinker 
take lodgment in my eye. Moreover, I have never 
missed a point of the scenery through which we 
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have passed^ but have oocasionally'^rrom seeing to 
f^ in advance — ^been enabled to make pencil sketbhes 
of the more remarkable features of the landscs^^ 

III. If you are a man^ reader^ n«ver get into a 
carriage where there are ladies. You can't smokd if 
you do. If, delur reader^ you Are a lady, n^Ver get 
into a carriage wher« there are gentlemed. Tfaey^U 
latigh at you for doing that 6roebet*W(nrk, and tell 
you all 0orta of horrible fictions about improbable 
trains that have been smashed to splinter! iu imposo- 
Bible tunnels. 

lY. Don't eat much before commencing A jotimey. 
The best part of railway travelling, I tfainki is the 
little excitement of jumping out at the principal 
stations on the line and getting refreshment in thd 
iroe Israel-OQtMjf-'Egypt sort of fashion. If you 
wouldn't have the bile from the joltitig of the car* 
riage, nev^, without you are Well seasoned to it» 
take Utter beer at the outset of a journey. Bitter 
beer is a tonio, and M tenics are (when new to the 
stomach) essentially bilious. I may mention her« 
that the finest thing iopreveHi bUe is a draught of 
very cold water taken early in the morning. I have 
found this even keep off sea«>sickness. What I meaii 
by a draught is^ at least, half-a*pintt 

Y« Befrain from those little round pork pies whioh 
figure so plentifully at refreshment stalls on $11 rftil« 
ways. The pigs that yield the pork are usually fed 
on the stale pies, so that is impossible to tell through 
how many generations the eontents of a pasty may^ 
indirectly^ have passed. 

VI. If you get soup at a station, take it at onde 
Into your carriage. At the last moment you can 
give the basin to one of the servants op the plat« 
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form. By this means, neither train nor turtle need 
be lost. (Mem. Soup is served hottest where the 
train only stops three minutes.) 

VII. Always know the number of your carriage. 
It will save you time in coming back from the 
buffets, and, in the event of losing your pocket-book, 
or the MS. of that tragedy you are in the habit of 
carrying about with you, aid you in recovering it. 

VIII. At the end of a journey, choose the first 
hotel in the plaice* The second hotel is ^Jways dear, 
•ometimefl dirty. A long experience enables me to 
say axiomatically that the chief house is always the 
cheapest* I never put up at a second or third-rato 
hostelry yet, that I wasn't badly accommodated, and 
shamefully overcharged* 
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X. 

TINTINNABULATION. 

I EKOW IT. Enemies will arise, and prefer all maii>< 
ner of evil charges against me. I shall he accused 
upon this essay of endeavouring to overturn the; 
Church — of heing a scoffer, a septic, and everytihing 
else that I am not, and have no intention of eves 
hecoming. The Establishment will excommunicate^ 
me — cast me from its pale, and, when I die, refuse 
to give me Christian burial. I can bear it aU,> 
Philosophy and principle strengthen me like quinine.; 
I have a duty to perform, and perform it I must^ 
Bell, book, and candle shall not hold me back ; and 
if I am ultimately buried in a cross-road with a stake: 
driven through my chest, I can only hope that. 
Posterity will do me justice, release me of my breast^ . 
pin, and re-inter my bones with all the honours. 

In which the ringing of Bells is not to be in-<, 
eluded. That must be understood at the outset. Iiet 
those who like bells have them. I don't. I hate' 
them worse than barrel-organs, or Ethiopian ser^ia- 
ders, or the man who lives at the back, and is just 
learning to tootle on the flute. 

I want to learn how and why we have tolerated: 
them so long. I know all tiie poets say abouib: 
them, but I know that many centuries ago Arjs?/ 
totle said all poets were liars, and that what they 



have sung about Ibells proves the Thracian was 
right. Take any man apart, and question him seri- 
ously about bells, and if he has a spark of honesty in 
his composition — and lives within a mile of a church 
— he'll readily confess that they rank first of all 
our coiisecrated nuisances. It is all very well for 
Mr. Tennyson, or Father Prout, or the late Mr. Poe, 
or Thomas Moore, or Mr. Longfellow, or Herr Miiller, 
to sing about Bells, but my opinion is that when 
Sam Hall anathematizes them in the ballad, he 
speaks a great truth about a dismal abomination. 
There are some hard things concerning bells in 
"Little Dorrit;" but the author of that fiction 
didn't go far enough, and the brazen clappers of 
those mouldy old City churches — where the grass is 
growing on the altar-steps, and nothing seems to 
have vitality except the bells — reverberate upon the 
foggy air about Blackfriars as steadily and solemnly 
as ever. 

I don't intend to give the bells so much rope as 
Mr. Dickens. I repeat, they are a nuisance, and if, 
despite our national ballad, Britons were not the most 
despicable slaves — to custom — ^that ever trod the 
earth, there wouldn't be a church bell in the metro- 
polis. The case is different in the country. I love 
ad much as any one to wander along the edge of the 
IH^le river, to see the old folk jogging up the hill to 
church, and hear the *' drowsy tinklings" of the bell 
in the moss-grown spire, from the other side of the 
stream. All that is pleasant enough, and, moreover, 
if you don't like it, you can very readily get beyond 
the sound. What will' do in the country, however, 
will not do in town. I maintain — new as the posi« 
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tion uniioubtedly is* — that there is nothing w&tai 
than to be deafened as we pace our public thorough'- 
&res with the tolling of ^'sullen, huge, OTacular 
bells," loud and dismal as that Venetian tocsin, 

Which never knellM but for a princely death, 
Or for a State in peril, pealing forth 
Tremendona bodements I 

By the way, I always sympathized with Marino 
Faliero ; but when I recollect that the whole suc- 
cess of liis coup d'etat depended upon the ringing of 
a bell, I'm very glad he lost the day (and his head), 
and that the Yenetiaps were spared the horrors o£ 
the infernal hubbub the "storm-peal" would have 
created. Old Montaigne tells us that before the 
Florentines went to war they used to ring a bell 
which they called Martinella : if I had been one of 
their enemies, I'd have shown them no quarter after 
that. In striking, it should have been hella, horrida, 
lella I with me. But then, may be, the very noise 
affrighted their opponents^— at all events, we learnt 
at school that the army of Clothair the Second ra» 
away from Sens when they heard the pealing of St. 
Stephen's church. And I don't think the worse of 
them for it. 

Our enemies are not to be affrighted by bells at 
this date. Why, then, do we retain them ? That 
compendious cram, Haydn, records, in his Dic- 
tionary, that bells were set up in this country as " a 
defence against thunder and lightning," In another . 
authority I learn that they were intended to frighten 

* It IS 50 new, that my sagaclons publishers advised me td 
keepithis |)aper out of my volnrae. Principle wouldn't alld^ 
me. Only last night I was awakened by Big Ben*-tbe metister I ' 



%»9ff thp devil. Now there is no rciil discrepancy 
h^re, inasmuch as His Mightiness from below may 
HftTe generally appeared with thunder aud lightning 
as accessories. So far, however, from Bells driving 
away devils in a general sense, they generally bring 
them to me — and very blue ones they are. But 
surely it is high time we turned our faces against all 
this superstition. Why, touching that Elemental 
theory, I know a church spire with a bell worth 
thousands of pounds swinging in it, that was so 
scarred And torn to pieces with lightning last sum- 
mer, that it looks like the trunk of a blasted poplar. 
And yet when that bell was first set up it was duly 
baptized by the right rev. father of the diocese, and 
is as well known in the district as " St. John the 
Evangelist" as the great bell of Notre Dame ia 
known in Paris as the Duke of Angoul^me. 

How we have tolerated the pest so long is a matter 
of marvel to me. It is partly owing to that siliy 
creature, Nell Gwynn, who, I understand, founded 
a society of ringers, and left a sum of money to feast 
the chimers of St. Martin's-in-the- Field. What a 
number of cynical things I could say about this, an' 
it pleased me. The belle of cracked reputation pay- 
ing the expense of ringing virtuous folks to church ! 
What a hypocritical knell ! 

But theory and speculation apart — to come from 
the abstract to the concrete — have I not reason for my 
hftti*^ ? I was eiceedingly sick last week — my head 
•«K} full of oriental delirium that I was condemned tb 
wear a perpetual turban of wet towel about my fore- 
h^ad, I had a glove on the knocker and kamptulicon 
in^ the passage. A boy was stationed at each comer of 
4W utrett to ward off the organ men. There was 
r2 
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ever so much straw in tbe road — ever so mac^ 
leeclies in a punctured gallipot upon my table. Ai; 
the height of my fever, Mrs. Gamp was given .ip 
understand that the slightest noise would result m 
something fatal. The doctor had scarcely departed, 
after having given this intimation, than the bells 0^0, 
neighbouring church began to ring. Out they chifliidiy 
like ten thousand Normas beating upon gongs. EveiQr 
stroke seemed like the blow of a hot hammer up^ 
my forehead— each intermediate vibration like the 
thunderous tread of a giant through my brain. F^r 
three mortal hours the clanging was kept up. In 
the mean time, I sent a message to the resident 
clergyman entreating him to stop the pealing; 
but my appeal was useless : I was told, over atid 
over again, it was quite impossible to interfere wi|h 
the ringers. 

For all I know there may have been a score 
of other invalids within the sound of those belk. 
Why, then, should people be cut short before their 
time to keep up a ridiculous and superstitious okl^ 
tom, and give Mr. Denison an opportunity <)f 
wriidng heavy pamphlets? Why should infaiifts 
be awakened from the slumbers into which throir 
nurses have found it so difficult to lull them, rto 
humour any church bell whatsoever? Moreover, 
taking higher ground, why, when there Is so muph 
clamour about the holiness of the Sabbath, shocdd 
men be employed in pulling ropes to the detrimefit 
of their own salvation ? This last, you see, is rather 
a serious aspect of the matter. It is amusing to 
hear our reverend friend Euphas Bibbs anathe- 
matimig the poor apple-woman outside his churdi, 
while we know there is a ''ghoul'' in the steq^Io 
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bulging on iM) a rope as if he were hauling up a net 

^ sinners. While dealing with the polemics of the 

^liiatter, too, it is worth considering bow very plea- 

lAni it must he to the dissenters of a district to 

ti^ar the everlasting clangour of Church Bells re* 

>W^erherating ahove the steepleless roofs of their 

iftehohoaths and Little Bethels. Talk about the 

^^ardship of church rates — whj, Church Bells are a 

far greater and less defensible public imposition. 

In fact, if all the bells in the metropolis were to be 

*duly tried by a fitting trihunal, they would be forth- 

iKrith condemned, and sentenced, one and all, to be 

'«mhung and taken to the place whence they came, 

On the condition of never more tormenting with 

^ i%eir brazen tongues the unoffending ears of quiet- 

'loving citizens. 

No, Mr. Oriel, I am not a brute without any 

' j^oetry in my composition, and I wouldn't rob a 

'ehnrch of everything that is not of absolute use. 

-^ haven't livt^l at Oxford and felt the shadow 

6f Pugin's Gateway upon my soul, to become 

such an out-and-out Gbth. I haven't stood upon 

that dear hridge of Magdalen, and roamed among 

'those classic meadows of Christchurch, to pro- 

^'|>ound the creeds of Islington, Westerton, and the 

rjHiw^flrrrf. My ohjection to Church Bells isn't the 

-^naere negative that they are not of use, but rather 

^'^hat they are a positive persecution. Besides, Christ- 

• fehurch would be just as sacred a pile in my estima- 

' ^ion without that thundering Qreat Tom which 

-' inakes Carfax shake in its shoes, and disturbs the 

'^lashes" of its Cyclopean eye of a clock until the 

''liorologe is as much to he relied on as if it had been 

'' efet by the retrc^essive dial of Hezekiah, . 
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My antagonism to Church Bella was of earl^ 
growth. In fact, it has been through life a kind <5rf 
disease — a sort of hellofij or metal colic. And ft 
arose in this way. When I was about four or Me, 
I used to have to attend church twice on the Sab» 
bath. Dull and dreary was the pile — <iuller and 
drearier was the vicar. Dullest and dreariest was 
the bell that called me in. There wasr no steeple, in 
the true sense, to the edifice ; but on one corner of 
the roof was a little arch of brickwork, like the open 
legs of a pair of compasses. Under this arch swung 
the bell— old, and cracked, and weazened, and with a 
hole in its right cheek, from the constant beating of 
the clapper, like the large dimples sailors will some- 
times make in their countenances from the perpetual 
absorption of quids. I lived within a stone's throw 
of the church — ^in fact, as if to keep up the proverb, 
I have always resided within a yard or. two of som6 
ecclesiastical edifice or other. This, I should ndd, 
hasn*t been my fault. The churches have followed 
me; I haven't followed the churches. Indeed, I 
haven't the shadow of a doubt that if I were to 
take lodgings on the hot ground in the Desert of 
Saharah, I should find, on waking up some morning, 
Livingstone laying the foundation-stone of a temple. 
Well, I lived next door to the church, and we* used 
to take our dinner at about two o'clock. Not merely 
once or twice — but nine Sundays out of ten — -just 
as the pastry was brought upon the table, that 
wretched little bell with the hole in its face used to 
begin to jingle. How I abhorred it ! I regarded it'as 
a sentient being that had a fiendish desire to keep me 
from puff-crusts. On week days, when no one was 
by, I used to go outside ihe church, and pdt it wii^ 



atones to my kesrt's content. I gloried in th<$ feeblo 
cry it raked, as the round pebbles flew against iff, 
mnd once wben a piece of brick stuck by accident in 
tfafi hole aforesaid, and stopped the ringing on the 
foUowing Sunday, my gratification was pretty well 
complete. 

This was the bell that first struck the discord in 
my bosom. I have heard scores of others since-^ 
itom the sonorous St. Ivan's at Moscow, to the dis*- 
mal rock-bell of the Frith of Tay — but never anyi^ 
thing so villanous as that tiny tinkler of — I may as 
well give the name — St. Mast's. The neighbour** 
hood, however, tolerates it now the same as it did 
when I was a boy, notwithstanding dustmen's bells 
luiTe been suppressed by the parochial authoritieSy 
and every wandering minstrel who shows himself in 
the district to get a crust, is immediately given into 
custody as a vagabond and a nuisance. ; 

There are bells, of course, to which I have no 
manner of objection. There is my bellibone's little 
gixncrack that hails from Benvenuto Cellini — a tulip 
with a chubby Cupid slightly flattened with age 
about the nose, perched upon a calyx. There is 
the wine-glass and spoon with which alone I can 
comfort my little-one when India-rubber ring, tee- 
totum, patting on the back, and piggy-wiggy with 
his toes have failed. There is the lively small-voiced 
bell that comes — with muffins — at tea-time. There 
is the silver murmur of those whispering bells that 
hang around the infant's coral, like lilies of the valley 
nodding on their stem. There are the tuneful, time- 
less bells that bob their tiny clappers in amongst the 
daisies as the sapient wether goes munching up the 
bills. There are the sleigh-bells jingling sweetly 
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over the snow. There is that bell whidi a gl^s of 
Hock with a Koh-i-noor of ice in it will make 
if jou shake it gently about. There are those old 
bells up the green convent-capped hills of Switsser- 
land, and those older ones in quaint continental 
towns like Nuremberg and Bruges. There is the 
solemn bell at sea, when the fog is thick upon the 
water, and Jack on the look-out, finding he can't see 
half-a-dozen feet before him, trusts to Gcd, the cap- 
tain, and the compass, and " tums-in'' on deck for 
the remainder of the watch. For all these and ma^ 
other bells I have a positive affection ; but with re- 
gard to those I have previously catalogued, I have 
no hesitation in saying that if I had my way, I' d ; 
liark ! the steeple round the comer has just broke out 
again, like a child suddenly awakened in oonvulsioiis, 
and my faculties are so crushed that I can't write 
another syllable. 
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XL 

THE TALLYMAN. 

Hb hails from the far north, pronounces silver with- 
out the V, and wears ponderous Blucher boots. In 
earl j fife he was remarkable for knowing the multi- 
plication table up to eighteen times, and having the 

'longest string of buttons. Both seemed to come 
naturally to him — ^he was never discovered learning 
the one or playing for the others. As years ad- 
vanced, new talents were developed. He carefully 
treasured his Sunday suit of clothes, grew mustard- 
and-cress for the neighbourhood on old pieces of 
flannel, and took the pledge at a local temperance 
league. At sixteen he came to London, was shop- 

•boy at a City draper's, where he won the affections 
of his master by watering the floor of the shop in a 
lace-work pattern of £ s. d.'s ; at seventeen he was 
placed behind the counter, and, in his new capacity, 
introduced white neckcloths into the profession ; at 
nineteen he was honorary secretary to something or 
other ; and at one-and-twenty, with all his blushing 
honours thick upon him (including a crop of in- 
tensely red whiskers) we find him promoted to a 
Pack, vicB Donald M'Crawley, absconded. 

His success as a peripatetic has been fully equal 
to his master's expectations. When M'Crawley 
nude off, pac]^s were fast going out, and the more 
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respectable mode of pattern-books was coming into 
fashion. Our friend became a Kevhralist at once. 
While behind the counter he had been the sprucest 
young fellow in the shop ; but the moment the Pack 
became his mission he went into it with fulness of 
soul and shoulder ; sloug:hed himself of white neck- 
cloth and other fripperies; put on the Bluchers 
herein specified', and took to the incumbrance as 
naturally as a dromedary takes to its hump. 
. The amount of business he has obtained is con- 
siderable. His processes of securing it have been 
various, and with just one of these, whidk has fallea 
within my range during the past week or so, I have 
to deal. If, in telling my story — the only merit ot 
which will be its truth--I can eonvey a lesson to 
any little housewife who has not yet fallen under 
the ban of the wizard, I shall not have scratelied 
the Tjillymak upon my etching-plate in vain. 

O, Woman! weakest of Nature's handiwork^ 
bending before Mr. Maebuff and those deUoioui 
Paisley shawls — all at nineteen and sixpence only 1 
<^— as the lily bows bdfore a keen north wind* Alas i 
yon are the Packman's slaves. He leads you — as 
children are led — with a ribbon. He breaks your 
iron resolution — as Armstrong explodes his s^ell--* 
with a bunch of featl^rs. You believe in bim wiUi 
all your ^' trusting " hearts — ^imagine he is without 
guile when, gathering up that imitation poplin in a 
handful of folds, and putting a bale of white muslin 
behind it, he claps it before him, like a kilt, and 
swears, in good broad Scotch, that Solomon, in all 
his glory, was not arrayed in stuff like that ! A word 
in your ear, my dear deluded female. Don't believe 
in the^Paokmaa any mqre i His very same eomes 
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from the old Saxon pcdcan, a person who deoeiveg by 
false appearances. He is a cheat : those shawls — 
nuragre the short, shaggy fringe — arc not Paisleys ; 
amd those Hoyles — those darling small-patterned 
lilaes — won't wash ! Hand the man of inkles and 
eadisses over to yonr husband-^he'U deal with hinii 
i'ye no doubt ; and jast ponder well the brief do« 
mestic chronicle I am going to tell for your advan« 
tage. 

Tom PloQghman, carpenter and joiner, with an 
becasional excursion into the undertaking line, mar* 
ried pretty little Eliza Phillips when he was one* 
and-^enty* Tom was just out of his time, and had 
some thirty pounds odd — half a vote, as we should 
say now — ^in the savings' bank. Thirty pounds isn't 
much to set up house with — as Mr. Bantam, of Bt. 
James*s-6treet, is prepared to testify on his oath, if 
you ask him— but Tom knocked up a few things 
faimself-*-(Item, a brave kitchen table of well-sea- 
floned pine — ^none of your green stuff for Tom !— big 
enough to dance a waltz upon), and EHza had got 
k little stock of cooking utensils and a prime feather- 
lied, given her by her mother, which only wanted a 
firesh ticking to make it as good as new. Prospects 
were therefore good, and after the wedding-dinner — 
leg of mutton and turnips, with a couple of bottles 
df South African port, and a dish of raspberry 
tartlets*— the happy company went over the young 
couple's house and pronounced it a perfect little Pa- 
radise. A perfect little Paradise ! I should think so. 
"Why, that curd- white table, and that bright row of 
aaucepan lids over the kitchen mantel — one of which, 
glittering as a Boman mirror, Eliza slyly took down 
partly to show b9w bright it wasr-as.she averred— 
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but chiefly, I ifaink, as he suggested, to get ft ^eep 
at herself and see how radiant she was looking— ' 
why, those saucepan lids and that table were enough 
to make a Paradise of themselves, not to mention 
the little dresser, with its several rows of willow^ 
pattern, and the jaunty brass-topped coffee-mill 
screwed upon the side. And if Tom thought 
the house a Paradise, he knew his wife to be an 
angel. What a manager that little woman was! 
" Dear me," Tom used to say, " my wife can make a 
stew out of one bone and a ing'un." Silly Tom! 
He forgot the amount of love there was in that stew, 
and how much better love is than gravy-beef or 
ketchup. At night, when he came home from work, 
and had lighted up his pipe (Tom didn't go to any 
'^ institute''), housed to joke his wife a good deal 
about her cooking, and ask her if she thought she 
could make a good soup out of a beech chip, and 
give him a maccaroni pudding if he went to the 
** comer" and begged a clean pipe? All which 
Mrs. Tom would take with a pout, as if she didn't 
half like it — ^but she did, you know — and gravely 
enter into an elaborate explanation of her culinary 
tactics to her husband. 

' The house Tom had taken had four rooms. There 
were two up-stairs, and two do^n. One g£ these 
last was the little kitchen where Lizzy (Tom always 
called her Lizzy) reigned supreme. That was the 
secret apai*tment in which the light crusts and 
brown gravies were manufactured out of nothing. 
Tom didn't often go into this sacred chamber — 
partly because his wife liked 1k> astonish him with 
results, and didn't care to let him be an eye-witness 
oi processes; partly because Tom himself, although 



ho signed the marriage register with a small t, was 
A thorough gentleman at lieart, and would no more 
have ohtruded himself into his wife's " bowdoor/' as 
Jie called it, than he would have gone prying through 
Ji keyhole. If Tom ever did go into the kitchen, it 
5ftfa8 to show visitors that p^me table, of which, be« 
tween ourselves, he was not a little proud. Indeed, 
il have often thought Tom considered there was 
;some hidden virtue in his table which helped to 
make the pie-crusts so deliciously flaked and light ; 
— ^at all events, he used to point to the little veins of 
white dough which had got into the grain of the 
wood, and say exultingly to his friends who had 
come to look at the chattel, " There, you see that 
•paste : well, that's a proof my wife makes all her 
erusts upon it ; no one can deny that, I should 
think." (Tom thought the. crusts had a universal 
. reputation, like Mr. Gunter's, and talked about them 
accordingly.) There was a patch of garden at the 
back of the house, and as Tom kept fowls, he had 
made a door in the wall, to allow them access to a 
neighbouring paddock, and it was through this door 
that most of the domestic traffic was done. The 
butcher's boy always came here for his bi-weekly 
orders on Saturdays and Wednesdays ; the green- 
grocer brought his little basket of potatoes up the 
garden, and delivered them to Mrs* P. through the 
kitchen window ; the baker carried his loaf in the 
same way ; and the coalman, although he always 
knocked at the front door — as if the right of spilling 
dust along the cleanest passages had been secured to 
him by charter, and he was determined to maintain 
the f»ivilege to his dying hour — ^was sent round to 
the backdoor, and compelled to bring the sack upon 
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hia shouldex up the garden paiihwaj. It irafi a pl^ttj^ 
little bit ,of garden, too, I can tell you. There Were 
not many flowers in it beside nutrigolds, for Tom 
hadn't time to cultivate it, and the few seeds he pufe 
in were immediately picked out by the fowls ; huk 
the marigolds themselves grew in myriads, and the^ 
soft, succulent, golden tops, stirred about by th« 
wind^ were very pleasant to look upon, and made th^ 
plot of ground appear like the yery place in whieh 
the god of old had paid successful court to Danae. 

It was a sad hour for Tom, however, when he 
made that doorway in the garden wall. He saved 
his floor-cloth, but he— -—well, never mind; it is 
but a poor story which doesn't narrate itself. 

It was a warm — very warm — afternoon in June. 
Lizzy was in the kitchen clearing away the dinner 
things, and singing as blithely as any little body 
with a clear soprano yoice and a tokraUe ear £oc 
music possibly could. The window was open, and 
the notes escaped from it and went flyii^ ov^. 
the garden like a troop of young blackbirds. Lizzy ^ 
oouldn't help warbling sweetly, for as she sang and 
worked she was thinking to herself what a beautiful 
thing it was to be a wife, and how possible it was--** 
with a little planning and stru^glingt and a good 
-deal of hashed mutton — to live happily on thirty 
shillings a week* The consideration of her own 
cheery position seemed to inspire her labour — her 
white elbow iiew about until it twinkled again in - 
the stream of sunshine pouring through the lattice, 
and the little stewpan she was polishing shone 
beneath the leather like so much silver, reflecting, 
in a bo*peep sort of manner, those rosy twins of 
cheeks, glowing now from the warmth of the wither 
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mii her own exertions as they did with new*born 
faiippiness on the evening of that tour of inspection 
ronnd the kitchen. The stewpan was hright enough 
8t last, and Lizzy put it down, rolled up the leather 
sod whitening, deposited them in a hasket, and 
iorned round to take up the pan, when — aa if it 
wiao the plate of a photographer-^she distinctly saw 
the face of a man with a goodly crop of red whiskers 
aaoA'a mass of black bundle behind them, smiling up 
»t ber from the lid. Lizzy gave a slight bit of a 
jrtort and a slight bit. of a scream, but recovering 
honself in a moment, asked the obtruder what he 
wanted. Would she make a purchase P No P Then 
Hvould she oblige him with a glass of water, and 
ellow him to tie up his pack on the grass, as the 
strap had given way as he came along P He was 
much obliged^-»what beautiful weather it was— <- 
rather too warm, though, for his work — and then 
down went the pack, and in a moment its varied 
eontents were lying, % confused mass of colours, in 
the sun. Lizzy was but a woman. She rested those 
white arms on the window-sill, and looked at the 
things with admiring eyes. *^ What is the price of 
tbatp" she at length asked, as a pretty spotted 
necktie— just fit for Tom — was flashed dexterously 
before her eyes. The price was too large, and Lizzy 
sliook her head despondingly, and said, with a smile, 
iti was far above her means. Not at all — she could 
pay for it whenever she pleased. Wouldn't she take 
it with just a few other things for herself P It was 
.very hot ; lie wanted to lighten his pack ; and would 
let her have them dirt cheap. 
' Why go into the genesis of that purchase P The 
•i^eektie, the shirting the sheeting, the dress for 
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afternoons, those half-a-dozen pairs of tiny feockd, 
and that roll of diaper — ^warranted a good dozea 
lengths — came to three pounds sixteen shillings and 
sixpence; and, bless your heart, ma'am, what is 
four and sixpence a week ? " Our rule,'* continued 
Macbuff, to his new customer, " is eighteen pence ia 
the pound ; but as it's the first dealing, the sixteai 
and sixpence shan't reckon." ^ ; 

The Packman had no soonier moved away, than . 
Lizzy began to repent of what she had done. It 
was a very large amount, and she wondered would 
Tom scold. She couldn't bear that. Slie would save 
the necktie till his birthday — the bill would.be paid 
before then — and, when she gave it him, tell him all 
about the purchase. And so she went up-stairs — ^ 
not a bit like the merry thing she was half-an-hoat 
ago — put the "bargains" carefully away at the 
bottoms of her drawers, sat on the side of the 
bed and had a good cry, and then went^ down to set 
the tea-things. I am not going to tell you that 
when Tom returned home that same evening, he in- 
formed his wife he had lost his job. That wouldn't 
be true. The time did come, though, and that before 
the bill was half paid, when the poor fellow brought 
home the terrible piece of news. His lip trembled 
a good deal when he told it, "for," said he, turning 
up his cup, as he always did when he had finished 
his tea, " I've noticed, Liz. that you haven't been 
looking the thing lately.. I don't think you get 
enough comforts for a woman in your condition, you 
know ; and that's what it is, pr'aps, that makes you 
so precious dull." 

Ah! dull enough had she been lately. Tom^s 
work had not stopped all at once. It had been gci^ 
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difaBy fidliog off, and hard -had been her strngglea 
to pay thaii 'weekly tax upon the straitened income^ 
iW the last three weeks, indeed, the Packman 
had reoeiTed nothing at all, and had created a 
levity dialiurbance in consequence. Why did she 
h^e the thbgs if she couldn't pay for them, and 
Mb^t dioose to he civil? What did she mean by 
offering them back for the balance of the bill 9 Did 
she think he waa a fool 9. With mtich more of 
riJ](^ilar ianport. What she would do now. Heaven 
o^ly knew. Having kept the secret so bng, it was 
inlipoafliUe at that period to tell Tom ; and so, when 
Iker husband began to talk to her about their pros* 
peets for the future, she pleaded illness and went to 
bed. Poor Tom was used to this. Those delightful 
liWe c<mfer6nces after iHsa-**those jokes about the 
sdlxps and puddings-T*-had been all over for some time. 
The secret so weighed upon Lizzy's mind that she 
c<Afldn't look her husband in the face. She was 
allvays pleading illness now, and always retiring to 
her chamber. Her dress had never been made up } 
in^ fact, she would have thought it a sin to wear it 
while Tom's pay and Tom's meals had been gradu- 
ally getting less and less. She had certainly looked 
ai the socks once or twice, but every time they 
s^med to become coarser, until at last she thought 
wlien little Tom arrived she should hate to see his 
mottled legs showing through their clumsy network. 
Thjlt night Lizzy cried herself to sleep, and when 
TiQim went' up-stairs and saw the damp traces upon 
h«r lashes, he called himself a Brute, as if he had 
been the cause of all the short work and had at 
ksrigth culminated the iniquity by throwing himself 
flpntirely out of employment on purpose. She seemed 
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BO lovely Ijiug there in her sadness, that it broke his f 
heart to look at her. Her dark hair had escapect' 
from its- band — a little strip of bine velvet Tom had' 
given her years ago — ^and flowed about the pillow,^^ 
and her arm hung low over the side of the bed^- 
the frilled wristband ruffled up and still moist with 
the tears that it had wiped away. He sat dowfif 
on a chair at the bedside and thought how gloomiljr- 
things looked for the future. Autumn had set in, 
and thetaule was not likely to be brisk again till' 
afber Christmas. Well; there was one thing he wa^' 
thankful for. Hard as had been their living for the- 
last month or so, they had managed to keep out of 
debt. That was something for congratulation, and*^ 
80 Tom, as he pulled off his boots, thanked Heaven 
devoutly, and trusted he might find employment be*' 
fore any liabilities were incurred. Next morning he 
was up with the lark, and out looking for a job. He 
walked many and many a weary mile that day, and 
when he came home at night, thoroughly jaded and' 
out of sorts — for his search for work had been in 
vain — ^his Lizzy was in bed, with the painful know- 
ledge gnawing at her heart that now those little 
socks were useless ! 

When poor Tom saw his wife stricken down, and 
the next-door neighbour seated by her bedside, he* 
guessed what had happened, called himself a Brute 
again, rushed down stairs into the kitchen to conceal 
his grief, leaned his head against the wall, and 
sobbed away like a child. But Tom was a man, and 
soon girded up his spirits. He brushed off his tears 
with the ba^k of his hand, and was moving towards 
the door, when his eye caught the table. There iir 
was — ^the pride of his heart — smashed to pieces, the 
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whxte splinters lying abopt the room, and there 
l^f its side were the halves of a Packman's stick 
ifji^ich had been broken in the middle. It was all 
a^jiddle to Tom. He passed his hand across his 
fqrehead, and went up-stairs. 

i White as snow, his poor wife fell upon his neck. 
^\\rben her emotion had subsided, she pointed to the 
s^ock of drapery heaped upon the bed, and, trusting to 
h^ bfave, good heart, sobbed out her Secret. " And 
sp to-day," she end^, ** when I told him you were out 
c^ work, and that I didn't know how to pay him, he 
puit himself in the wildest passion, called me bad 
j^funes, Tom, and beat his stick upon the table until 
-^until — I recollect no more !'* Her grief was very 
sore i and her husband — ^who had not yet spoken — 
was £un to lay her head upon the pillow. He was 
awfully white, even to the lips. He took the pile of 
d|rfif>ery in his arras, as if to carry it away. In so 
4aing his eye caught the little pairs of socks. The 
tradings fell from his hands ; the colour flashed into 
his cheeks ; he threw himself upon the bed, pressed 
his lips to the burning temples of his wife, and, like 
a. great manly soul that he was, murmured, "Lizzy, 
I forgive you !" 

t Need I add that Mr. Macbuff — who was slightly 
the worse for liquor on the occasion of that last visit, 
having been occupied during the morning on a Tem- 
perance Committee — never gave Tom Ploughman 
i^ pleasure of making his acquaintance? The 
Tallyman didn't call again. He is still at large, 
hoy^ever, seeking — like other wolves of the Pack — 
for future Lizzies to devour, and is only to be kepi] 
£(fr bay by active bulldogs and pails of water. 

02 
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A FEW OPERATIC RECOLLJiOTIONS, 

In recording these reoxinificences of some of the operas 
I have seen, let me begiu by saying that I have not 
seen any of the works performed this season at Drury-; 
lane. Between ourselves, reader, I don't think Italian 
Opera has any business at Prury-lane. If E. Tyrre^ 
Smith really wished to serve the Lyric Muse, why 
didn't he take her to her ancient temple — Her 
Majesty's Theatre in the Haymarket ? I know that 
house has of late years shown a propensity for sudt 
denly shutting up (like an old Gibus), but still it i^ 
the natural home of Italian Opera, as any one may 
see who studies that plinth running along the top, 
where old fogies sawing away at violoncellos and 
young Corydons tootling burstfuUy on flutes are 
inixed with undraped gods and goddesses — vine-leafecl 
about the brows in true Italian style — in the 4e^ 
lightfuUest confusion. 

Noble old house ! Every time I pass it I heave a* 
perfect gamut of sighs to think to what a st^te of 
dust and desolation it has come at l^t* There ii 
stands like some old Italian noble who has seen 
better days, and whose pride is too great to let him 
take to anything below his ancient rank, I would 
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give a littld to see ihe interior now. "Wherie are 
those amber-coloured curtains which threw a ray, as 
of sunshine, across the brow of Beauty in her blaze 
of diamonds, white shoulders, and red camellia? 
Where is that crimson ceiling which flushed the 
waistcoats of Beauty's votaries lolling, languishing, 
and lorgnetting in the stalls ? Why, the curtains 
have gone to Nathan's, and been turned into 
masquerade dresses, and the ceiling lies enshrouded 
in dust and cobwebs that all the water in the iron 
tank upon the roof could not wash off. As I sonic- 
tiines stroll along the Haymarket early in the 
morning) for the sake of old associations I make a 
point of walking under the Piazza. I invariably see 
the watchman standing at t]ie stage*door. just as he 
did in the days when the gazelle-Hke Cento drew 
liundreds to the stalls. In the small hours all the 
roar of " life" is at the other end, and that Piazza 
s^ems, from very contrast, as quiet as some old 
palatial street in Venice. I almost fancy the sentinel 
is a fossil, like those Boman soldiers who were disr 
covered at the doors of the Amphitheatre at Her* 
cnlaneum. 

After this bit of symphony, I come to the motive 
of my paper. I havi seen many operas — heard most 
of the "swans" and "nightingales" who have, of 
late years, winged their flight to these shores. The 
simple yet scientific grandeur of Beethoven, the 
"passionate tenderness of Mozart, the dusky mag- 
nificence of Meyerbeer, the fairy-like imagmings of 
ifendelssohn, the weird grace of Weber, the lyrical 
luxuriance of Donizetti, the half-agonizing stress of 
Bellini, the cold chiaro-oscuro— the massive grey 
colouring — of Spohr, the dazzling efilorescenco of 
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Eossini, the defiant rhapsody of Verdi, the chromatic 
brilliancy of Auber — are all tolerably familiar io 
me. Not w;ifamiliar are the styles of our lessor 
mastera. The bold, yet fanciful, enunciation '6f 
Berlioz, the melody of Adam, the mysticism 'bf 
Schubert, the fantastic playfulness of Herold, aid 
the stark madness of Wagner, have worked th^ir 
several influences upon me. 

I cannot know the composers without, at the 
same time, knowing something of their interpreters. 
The nobly-cultured Viardot, the impassioned Grisi, 
the impetuous Cruvelli, the soul-searching Lind, the 
glowing Alboni, the polished Persiani, the silvery 
Sontag, the exquisite Bosio, have, on occasion, fired 
my blood. The later, stars— from the piquant 
Piccolomini to the saintly Santi — saintly because 
so young, so fair, so wondrous white of brow, so 
meekly sweet of voice — have also sent the " arrows of 
their silver sphere" into my heart. And then tjhe 
men. Let me see, whom have I heard ? Well, amongst 
a thousand others, the unctuous Lablache, the -sono- 
rous Formes, the stately Staudigl, the mellifluous 
Graziani, the all-perfect Tamburini, the artistic 
Eonconi, the flute-voiced Mario, the robust Tam- 
berlik, the correct Calzolari, tEe plaintive Gardoni, 
the smooth Giuglini, the tender Reeves. 

May I then claim to say a word or two ab6ut 
operas? Will you, reader, allow me to tell you, 
with becoming brevity, which I consider the best 
single scenes (for I am only going to take single 
scenes just now) ever presented on the lyric stage ? 
I might also tell you the worst, but everybody who 
has heard that melody-forsaken Satanella, must kiiow 
the worst without telling. ' ^ . 
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^ . Beyond frerything eke, as a piece of musioal in* 
jspiration, I submit, is that burial scene in Mdelio. 
^ See this with Sophie Cruvelli in it — ^see her, a sad 
'.j^d solitary figure just breaking through the sur-. 
•^rounding gloom of the prison, digging the grave in 
r stolid despair, like that nun in Mr. Millais' llist 
^.picture, and you may then make your will and quit 

the world in peace. 
^ ; The last scene but one in the Huguenots — when 
Haoul wishes to tear himself away from the unhappy 
Yaleniina — when the awful tocsin is pealing with 
measured distinctness outside, contrapunted with the 
shrieks and groans of the martyrs — when, at the 
^ last intense moment, Yalentina falls with her face 
\ upon the floor; and Raoul leaps with a shriek through 
the casement,-— must be allowed to rank next. \ 

• Then (as I purpose reserving Don GHovanni for a 
special paper) comes the Coronation in the Frophete, 
The grand march — the false prophet's ascent of the 
^throne — the anguish of the mother, horror-stricken 
* at the blasphemy of her son — her tremulous de- 
nunciation of his unholy pretensions — his subtle 
'master-stroke, when, calling upon his followers to 
put their lance-heads to his bosom, he commands 
the terrified woman to repeat her words — ^the struggle 
^ in her breast between maternal fondness and re- 
j ligious duty-^the gradual triumph of Love over 
Faith — the tearing away of the mother by the rude 
soldiery— ^the triumphant song of the Impostor, as 
he waves the banner from the topmost step of the 
/ throne — ^the judgment of heaven when, the next 
instant, the throne topples and splits asunder — when 
the False Prophet, with the false banner still waving 
above his head, vanishes through the fiery fissure, 
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lucid a tiotorious buret c£ musio teems to riie from 
the lowest abysses of the nether hell. Qtq^ witness 
that at Covent Garden, reader, and you will thctti 
say there is but one Meyerbeer, and Mario is hid 
"Prophet," 

That is a fine scene in LuereHa where the goiltjr 
wotnan is compelled to administer the poison to het 
son, and cannot afterwards indueie him to take th^ 
an^dote. Much noble i^&ging and passionaite aciuig^ 
have Orisi and Mario given us in this ; but a grieal deal 
oi the interne interest of the position is lost from its 
fesemblanoe-^-^a resemblance simply dramatio, miitd 
you — to the great scene in the Huguenai9. What 
a perfect cabinet opera is this Lueretia, and what a 
brilliant bit of Flemish painting — dashing, and bravie^ 
and flushed with wine-^is young Orsinii Hare yon 
seen Alboni in that character? No? Then you 
haven't 4ieen the character at all^ and so you hid 
better not say anything about it. You've seen 
Didiee? Well, Didi^e is very well^ but she is td 
Alboni what a tame young noble by Ledie is to a 
young patrician from the magic pencil of Giorgioiie. 

What a glorious scene is that in H Barbierw^ 
where old ponderously*fnlled Lablache used to fly 
about like another Caliban invested with the mereu- 
rkd attributes of Ariel, and where the bewitching 
Sontag used to drop her little rose-blush hand behind 
her (the taper fingers falling below her sleeve like 
the petals of a fuchsia from its calyx), and seize the 
porecious hillet. For verve and colour, for elegant 
badinage and sparkHng humour — was there evCEf 
such another comic opera as this p 

Essentially great — although critics of the heavier 
stamp might not be disposed to admit it«*-istb«t 
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tieep^WttlkiB^ soene in La Somoffibula, Y^ry chaste 
Mud beaatiM is the tnuBie-— -very chaste and beau^ 
tiful are the siirfoundings. There, across that moss-- 
grown Riouldering plauk, walks the sleeping Amina 
in her snow-white dress, and with the bouquet of 
flowers, Elvino's last gift, upoti her bosom^-^ 

" An agate lamp within lier liand,'^ 

whieh throws a sad gleam of light upon her faee 
and ft pale aureola around her forehead ; and there 
below are the tdmple rillagers upon their knees — ^the 
€oimt standing in the centre with uncovered head 
4i*^b€eeeching, in solemn undertone, the Virgin to 
protect her. Then how artistically is the scene 
worked up ; the turning of the wheel, the breaking 
of the plank, and the fall of the lamp — symbolical 
of Amina's love ! — ^in the raging torrent beneath. 
What a pathetic prayer is that Quanta infelice, 
which she offers for Elvino, and how touching is her 
grief over the flowers when, wet "with tears, they 
fall — as her hopes have fallen— through her fingers 
to the ground ! The climax, too, is finely wrought, 
from that gay chorus of villagers when she first 
awakens and recognises Elvino, to the delirious Ah 
nan gitmge, with its light dance-like accompaniment 
pf stringed instruments, with which the opera closes. 
Which shall rank next — the last scene in Norma, 
when the fatal gong is struck, the darked-robed 
Druids come trooping in, and the erring priestess, 
with a pale agony on her forehead, sternly ascends the 
pyre ; or the catastrophe in Bohert le Diahle, when the 
floor opens, tongues of flame come licking round the 
prostrate body of the Tempter, and the wild shriek 
of Alice echoes despairingly along the roof? I don't 
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know. Both reach the same high altitude of excel- 
lence — ^musical, dramatic, and artistic ; each is the 
culmination of a grandly-conceived and finely-sus* 
tained production. I ofben fancy what rare and 
ethereal natures these Bellinis and Donizettis must 
possess — how nearly allied to pain must he that ex- 
quisite sense of harmony which lives ever with them 
as the murmur in the shell. When I know that the 
composer of Nortna died hefore he was thirty, I can 
scarcely refrain from kicking my good friend Tomtom 
— ^to whom, in the words of Scott, music is as good ad 
any other noise — when he dares to tell me, as he 
ofben does, that all men are bom alike. Heaven 
forbid! 



lOB 



XIIL V 

STEAM-PUFFS. 

•PtTFP THB FiBST. — I am waiting for the train. 
■ STaving to leave the London-bridge Terminus of the 
'South-Eastern Railway at 8-dO a.m., and staying 
just now some four miles distant, I have scarcely 
been able to close my eyes all night for fear I should 
not wake in proper time. I " fell off" once, at about 
four, but having placed my watch under my pillow, 
had such awful dreams of tarantulas crawHng over 
my head, centipedes worming themselves into my 
ears, and crickets holding chirrupy riot upon my 
forehead, that I quickly awoke with a start, and 
jumped out of bed. As I shaved myself, I swore a 
solemn vow that if ever I had to travel at the im- 
possible hour of Eight-Thirty again, I would sit up 
for it, rather than pass through the miseries of 
another sleepless night. Moreover, I find I have 
arrived at the station a good five-and-twenty minutes 
too soon, and that I might just as well have walked 
as been jolted to the verge of dislocation in that 
dirty night-cab, with the tattered bits of red silk 
blind to the windows, which has just robbed me of 
a shilling above the legal fare. As the ticket office 
is not yet open — as the iron horse which is to take 
me to Dover has only just b^un to snort — I make 
my way to the Refreshment bar. Not that I am 
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either hungered or athirst ; hut then spare time at 
a railway station — ^like an interval at a theatre — ^has, 
as long as I rememher, been dedicated to tankard- 
and-trencher service. 

PuFP THE Second. — ^The iron horse is neighing 
with all his might. Let him. I must have the news, 
even if he should start without me. With my 
pockets stuffed with papers, I jump into a carnage, 
just as the train begins to screech along the line. 
There are several persons in the compartment already, 
and I notice^^as I have noticed hundreds of times 
before, not only on railways but in omnibuses^— that 
they all look with a frown upon the last arrival. A 
puffy, pimpled old gentleman in a eorner*seat, with 
bis back to the engine, has put his rdg upon thd 
only yaeant pla(»e, and it is with no slight persuasion 
I can get him to remove it. He says people who 
travel*-^oung people especially— H>ught to be i^ time, 
and not disturb folks who are punctual—^ sentinienl 
in such strict accord with the views 6f the rest of th^ 
Company, that they give a murmur of approval, and 
Gorgonize me for the next twenty tniles or so with 
ft petrifying equa&imity. As I am reading the paper 
I don't much care; and presently an opportunity 
arrives for paying off old Blowbellows. As soon as 
we have passed the Crystal Palace, he takes out his 
cigar-case, and, having made a general inquiry if 
any one objects to smoking, and receiving a shake 
of the head from all but myself (I am apparently 
deep in the City article of the OIHmes), begins to 
diffuse a fine aroma through the carriage. How 
the old fellow enjoys the weed ! He fixes his eyes 
steadily upon it, and watches the white ash, crimson- 
petalled, bloom upon the twisted leaves, with the 
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ftdmintion of a flret-class iKwnoiseeur. The train 
fiieB OD, and tb^ blue ourls of ineenBe float through 
tbe wmdow into the elear bright ennshine until 
they are lost—^as I have seen your fine cerulean 
Batorea vanish in the hot fogs of life — ^in the white 
^uds of steam wboo-ing from the funnel. The old 
gentlsman has consumed, I should say, about balf of 
bia dgar, when the grey ash, hitherto unbroken, is 
jerked ivora the end by the stopping of the train at 
Bed Hill, He whisks the dust from his trousers 
wii^ bis kevcbirf, takes the oigar from his mouth, 
and places it upon the arm of the seat. " Is this 
Bed HUl?*' I ask naively. ''Tes," says the old 
fellow, a palpable edge of grumble vandyking the 
word. I go to the window and call a guard, as if to 
be let ottt. Blowbellows gives a sigh of relief, and 
makes up his mind that he will have my seat to rest 
his legs. upon. The g^ard comes, and is about open- 
ing the door, when, putting on a mixed expression 
of nausea and indignation — ^like the look of a wife 
when she turns out her husband's Havanna-reeking 
pockets after the ''little dinner" at the Star and 
Garter over night — ir stand aside, point to the burn- 
ing cigar upon the leathern elbow of the opposite 
seat, and ask if the company allows its property to 
bo destrt)yed and its passengers to be suffocated by 
madmen and incendiaries ? Poor old Blowbellows ! 
The gaard had him (and his rug) out of the carriage 
in a moment, and. a^ I saw him led away, with a 
purple fury on kis forebead, I threw myself into his| 
snug comer, Mid rested my feet upon the cushion I 
had previously occupied. 

Pu»F THE Thibb. — I have suddenly become a 
hero. All the other occupants of the carriage are 
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congratulating me on having had the '^ diBagreeahle ^ 
old fellow" ejected. A slim, saintly gentleman^-r-r^ 
dose-vested and white neckclothedr— who had ps^., 
ticularly relished that rebuke about my lack of > 
punctuality, says, " It certainly served the smoking^ 
man right for his uncharitableness to our young. ^ 
friend when he came into the carriage" — ^and wouli,* 
Young Friend lend him the Times, But Puff the.- 

Third has brought us to ^ and, to avoid further.-r 

compliments, I get out for a glass of sherry. 

I find the waitresses are grim and business-like^ 
and that the sherry has an undeniable South-Afrieau 
accent. I eat one of those little round meat-pies, 
which you can't find anywhere else and can't help 
finding at railway buffets, and then move to the 
book-stall to purchase the current number of ^^^ the 
Year Bound. I am not naturally a fault-finder — it . 
takes a good deal to {mt me out of temper. Tliat 

newsman, though, at , would provoke a saint< 

His sole aim in life seems to be to disappoint, 
customers. Ask him for a Time^, he palms off a 
Tankard — request a John Bull, and he gives you a 
BelVs Life, Tell him he has made a mistake, and 
he flatly says you don't know what you want, and 
refuses to serve you at all. When I come from 
Dover, I have a perfect dread of this man. Travel* 

ling by the cariy express, is about the first ^ 

place where you meet the ^day's literature, and of 
course there is a rush for the papers. The imper- 
turbability of the fellow irritates you like the pour- 
ing of sand down your back. You run to the stall 
with your sixpence, and the moment he sees you he 
fixes the point of his elbow in the centre of his pile i 
of papers, rests his chin on his hand, an4 looks fit 
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you with an impudent indifference, which I know 
wHi some day force me to seize him hy the throat 
and hurl him under the wheels of the train. Some- 
times he will have a throng of passengers round him ; 
and having on such occasions discovered, by a few 
q^ick glances, who are most desirous of securing the 
leading journal — ^his stock of which is always limited 
— Hoaakes up his mind that not one of them shall 
have a copy. The consequence is that the only safe 
way to obtain the paper is to stand apart from the 
gfOup, and appear not to want it. You will then 
have one passed right over the heads of the crowd 
and thrust into your hands. Woe betide the man 
who, having got the paper itself, dares to ask for the 
supplement. The damp sheet is torn from his fingers, 
bis money thrown on the board, and if he were to 
go on his knees to get the incomplete paper back 
again, the fellow would laugh him to scorn. I some- 
times wonder does the Times itself know that it is 
sold in a decapitated form, or, if it does, are the adver^ 
tisers aware of the fact P Sur^y, when Laviiiia pays a 
half-guinea a line from her scanty stock of pin-money 
to inform Augustus that she intends to be at Almack's 
on the 12th ; surely, when the fond Mrs. Oodlington 
entreats her dear boy Samuel to come home and be 
forgiven ; surely, when little Mrs. Bubb prays that 
brute of a husband to return without delay, as she 
is starving and baby is far from well ; surely, when 
Cqnqlr asks Wkgqzh if 40 saw *t§|| tzq at xxtqqqls 
-—it is naturally expected Augustus, Samuel, Mr. B., 
and Wkgqzh, cannot purchase the paper without 
seeing the announcements intended for them in that 
mysterious second column. 
Puw THIS Fourth. — ^When we leave — — I get 
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into a fresk carriage. There are two oiher in*'' 
mates, and I find tbooi far more agreeaUe than ihy 
late companions. One is a Frenchman with a fine^ 
handsome moustachioed &ee; the other a young 
English girl, who is evidently his new-made wi£»» * 
It is very beautiful to mark his devotion to her — ^t^- 
see him wrap his cloak about her &et, and place her * 
with her back towards the engine, so that ihe wind ^ 
coming through the half*opened wmdow shall nab 
visit her too roughly. He is very fond of her I eanr 
see, while she is '^ pale from her love of him." Ha - 
points out (all foragners are artists, more or less,) 
the iris-eyed pheasant pecking among the young ' 
wheat, and the elastic bound the rook makes whenever 
it idights. I am almost sorry that I came into the 
carriage ; but we all three soon get into conversation, 
and become so friendly with each other that, before 
we reach Ashford, I know the young lady^ a run- 
away bride, fleeing from the wrath of a rich, obdurate, ' 
fi'og-and-French man-hating parent. I am sure I 
see nothing in the Frenchman to dislike. There is 
a frankness in his brown eyes, a honesty about his 
fine ruddy lips, that would charm any girl with a 
heart. 

Purr THE Fifth. — ^We are at Folkestone, where 
the happy pair get out. I make up my mind as 
soon as I arrive at Dover that I will drink a 
health to that Anglo-French alliance. When the 
train quits Folkestone, which it does in about a 
minute, I am left to myself; Of course, having had 
a respectable individual turned out of a carriago 
early in the journey for smoking, I light a cigar. 
As I am whiffing away, one or two thoughts con<- 
nected with railways and railway travelling pass 
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ibrough my mind. I think of the greatnees of the 
works themselves, of the vast amount of money 
-lying heneath our iron roads; of the comparative 
ease and safety with which they are managed. 
(Long before Mr. Eborall or any of his clerical staff 
were at London*bridge this morning, trains were 
voming in and going out with a regularity that 
makes the phrase "like clock-work" for once a 
veracious expression.) I think too of the won^* 
derful care required in the management of those 
signals which we see dancing, like lurid meteors, 
through the darkness, as we fly along the line at 
night. I think what a blessing it is that the train 
never waits for any one, and how the punctuality of 
the many great lines which spider-web the country 
inust be working its effect upon the national character. 
At this point (we are just rushing through that Alp- 
like pass which preludes the Shakspere Cliff) I 
think of the change which these iron roads have 
made in war. I see the martial bands of France 
borne, as with the quickness of thought, to the 
village of Magenta — ^I see those " open carriages, 
roofed with leafy boughs," carrying away the dead 
and wounded to Milan the morning following the 
battle. I see the sunbeams darting through the 
umbrage and grazing many a reddened forehead, 
many a death-set lip. But we are through the 
Shak$pere Cliff, and in less than another minute 
ahall be at Dover. 

Puf F THE SiiTH. — A smart man is the railwi^ 
ticket-porter. He knows at a gladce whether tbs 
fellow fumbling among a heap of papers taken from 
his side-pocket ever had a ticket or not. He per- 
^ves, by a sort of ioyslinct, that the little bundle in 
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the comer doesn't belong to you, bat wag left by 
that passenger who got out at the last station. He 
shakes his head significantly as he takes your 
second-class ticket ; r^rets exceedingly that you 
should have got into the wrong carriage, but will 
trouble you, if you please, for five shillings and 
seyen-pence. An astute man, well read in humanity 
and Bradshaw, he never sacrifices the interests of 
" the line," as he calls it, or the dignity of the 
passengers. Not that he is without his provocar 
tioDs. I was travelling on the Eastern Counties 
some months ago, and was much annoyed throughout 
the whole journey by a big portentous-looking 
fellow-traveller, who divided the carriage with me, 
and who, falling into a sonorous sleep soon after we 
left London, continued to snore in the loudest 
possible key until we reached our destination. 
When the train stopped the ticket-porter came into 
the carriage, and, after one or two milder endeavour* 
to awake the slumberer, shook him gently by the 
shoulder. I shall never forget the fellow. He w^ 
on his feet in an instant, and in less than another the 
porter was on his back. I believe to this hour the 
sleeper was champion of the heavy weights, and that 
he must have been dreaming some one was trying to 
rob him of the belt. 

Purr THE La.st. — We have moved from the 
ticket-platform to the station. In less than two 
hours and a half we have made the run from London 
to Dover, and I am now standing on the beach 
letting the breeze blow the foam into my face. A 
few " white horses '* are racing over the sea— a few 
ships are riding the horses* Knots of brown-hatted 
damsels with their heavily-dressed escorts sqre pacing 
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the parade, and a German band is sending a martial 
strain across the waijers. There is a newly-painted 
screw just getting up its steam for a holiday trip 
to Margate, the after part of the deck already 
chalked for dancing, and the captain leaning against 
the mast with a sprig of foxglove in his button-hole. 
Well, the more I see of Dover the more I like it — 
the more am I convinced that nature never intended 
it for any other people than ourselves. For see — 
notwithstanding it is only divided from France 
by that " thin streak of sea-sickness " — there isn't 
a more thoroughly English place under the sun. It 
is English in its population, its respectability, its beef, 
its hotels, its London pickles, its fish sauces. Mr. 
Frenchman has been trading backwards and forwards 
for fifteen centuries, and hasn't displaced a single 
British custom yet. I don't like to boast — it is so 
common, so characteristic of our island impudence — 
but the brine has been blowing in my face, and I 
can't help feeling that I am descended from those 
old Northmen whose home was on the seas — ^those 
invincible Vikings whose sceptre was the trident. 
Let an armada come to-morrow — our pale-faced 
cliffs shall hold it at defiance ! 
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A NOR'-EASTER. 

A SKY the colour of Isabella lace (sun had set lou^ 
ago, and sky had sworn to wear its garb until be 
showed once more at the portals of the Orient); rain, 
thin and sharp, and coming down aslant, so as to 
send its chilly drops direct into the ears of hurrying^ 
pedestrians ; ground sodden to the gravel stratum, 
and broken into little puddles, dented, like coland^t^^ 
beneath the shot-like pelt of rain ; pavement pla^h^ 
and reminiscent of each traveller's sliding footst$ip>; 
wind, sheer-edged and squally, with an impudent 
whistle coming in betweenwhiles, like the Charitable 
Grinder's call for " strays '* in the midst of Motb^r 
Brown's indignant bluster, — or, if it will suit my 
friend Fasciculus better, the long-drawn wail of U^e 
jackal as the thunder booms above the Seven Hills 
— ^under such a sky, with such a rain, and such a 
wind, came in the Easter Holidays of this preset 
year of grace, eighteen-hundred-and-fifty-nine. 

I know the reason, too. The metropolitan can- 
didates had debauched the "festive season" by 
calling meetings for Easter Monday night. The 
weather wouldn't stand it. From time immemoml 
Easter had been passed over to the players. It 
ranked in the green-room next to Boxing-night ; 
and, with the exception of that eleotion in whieh 
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Caias Marcius and his astute agent Menenias were 
concerned, the hustings had never once been ob- 
truded before the footlights. 

With a stolid determination, therefore, the wind 
and rain set in — or, more correctly speaking, the 
wind and rain walked out. The skjj as I said, took 
that disagreeable bilious tint — as if Nature had 
gome liver affection — which it never wears in any 
other country under the sun. A heavy, palpable 
itdst hang over the water, and gathered itself about 
the dome of St. Paul's until it became dim and in- 
distinct in outline like a blurred slide in a stereo- 
tec^. The Thames looked cheerless and uncom- 
Ibrtable, as the Styx in a fog. . A stray steamer was 

<to be occasionally seen darkening the already murky 
atmosphere with its cauliflower-head of smoke, and 
jstopping at the rotten old piers on the Lambeth 

. side to take up solitary passengers, or give myste- 
rious-looking baskets into the hands of more myste- 
rious-looking persons in fan-tail hats and limp 
Mackintosh overalls. 

How different to the Easter when J had a run up 
ttie river to Richmond, and rowed myself back to 

temple-stairs as the sun was westering in the 
heavens. It was a delicious day, with just sufiicient 

^ hteetie about to ruffle the surface of the water, and 
shake those cool green reeds which edge the river at 
Fnlham with a dim, mysterious kind of rustle, as if 
a Syren lay singing in their midst. The Thames 
was cohered with boats — boats of every variety, from 
the smart shallop, pranked out with flags and 
streamers, to the small, black, battered wherry 

, that, at some date or other, Charon must have 

-Itoied, and which has worked between Chelsea and 
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Baitersea for any time these ten years, carrying 
souls from the dingy streets of the one to the plea«. 
sant fields of the other at the wonderfully low rate 
of a halfpenny. There were scores of steamers out^ 
too, that day, with lusty hands on board, and cheerful 
little dancing parties on the after part of the decks. 
That "was an Easten We weren't bothered about 
politics then — ^nor were our hearts and eyes inflamed 
with six-feet posters in every coloured ink stuck 
about the public thoroughfares. Why, on Monday 
last, when I sent for a cab to take me somewhere— * 
anywhere away from the dingy heart of Jjondon*— a 
fellow comes with a flaming placard on his vdliieldy and 
while he U fastening the door, asks me if I can't 
give him a " drain " and a vote for Doulton. And 
yet folks wonder that things are going wrong in tb# 
world, and that wars and rumoura of wars are help* 
ing the sale of Dr. Cumming's prophecies to an in* 
calculable extent. 

As Jl was driven about, I oonld acareely refrain 
from cheering the determined i^ttempts of some of 
my fellow citizens to be jolly, maugre the cold, and 
the wind, and the rain, as Bidder's wife says in the 
poem. I met a party — an old Qreenwioh pensi<mer, 
with a string of grandchildren dogging at his heda-*^ 
in the bend of the Old Kent-road, over against tba 
''Swan," and the sunshine of that old fellow's faee 
vheening through the rain-dropa trickling off the 
eaves of his hat, was enough to have set a permit 
nent rainbow on his forehead. The children (they 
were all boys— four of them — the oldest twelve, 
perhaps) had evidently been wet through once, or 
twice during the morning — for their clothes hung 
fitiffly about them, like Milkis' draperies, or a Madon- 



fesh that has been damp overnight — but they were 
hardy urchins, fit for flood and field, like their 
grandsire, and went tramping along, eating ginger* 
bread and cracking nuts to their little hearts' de* 
Bght. 

Further on, near the Elephant and Castle, a mar- 
Mttge party flashed before the window of my. cab^ 
The bride, rosy with blushes, looked happy as a 
queen. The goodly bough of orange-bl(^soms had 
been deluged with the rain, and the bunch of flowers 
bi her bosom was glistening with the drops that fell 
horn her saturated vol. What of that P She ha4 
her husband nk her side-^a portly, broad-shouldered, 
fed^^ested, brawny-fisted, honest-faced fellow enough 
*^sakd the veil and orange*blossoms had served their 
purpose. Ah I my dear friend, Fascioulus-^surely 
you need not laugh at those drenched orange-blos^ 
soms. There are plenty of them in that fashionable 
district of yours, which, though dry astufts of wall- 
flowers from the pyramids on the wedding-day, have 
been drenched through and through with sealding 
iear-drc^s since ! So, at leasts would tell you the 
votirist of « Vanity Fair." 

At the corner of the Westminster-road I come 
aeross a bevy of youngsters in a covered van. Not- 
m^hstanding the rain is rattling like peas upon the 
taq>aulin, and the wind lifting it up like a stage 
wave at Drury-lane, Youth has its song and its 
about ; and laughter, &esb as the gurgle of a brook 
over the pebbles, drowns the agonised creaking of 
ike old wain's wheels, and almost makes the. day 
aeem pleasant. At the tail of the cart are some 
goodly stone bottles, clanking together, and^ peeping 
fi*om under the feet of the pleasure-takers, ends pf 
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hampers so full of someihbg or other that the Uds 
are arched like raised pigeon pies — ^those tiny feet 
'^ cocked up" on them rather helping to hear oat 
the illusion. The van I know is hound to Eppiii^ 
Forest — ^where I trust the little folks won't b& 
nnngged hy the gipsies, or catch cold on the wet 
grass. Look at that ! My last damp thought is 
dissipated as hy magic. As the vehicle passes, a 
lassie in the comer, with a face round and healthy 
as a daisy hlossom, ties her pocket handkerchief 
ahout the throat of a little fdlow — evidently one of 
the daisy family, too, though rather pale and pinched 
«— in order to protect him from the weather. Oh ! 
how soon the angel-spirit, which soothes the burn- 
ing forehead and cheers the darkened chamber, is- 
implanted in the breast of Woman! These are 
the buds who, in after life, blossom into Flor^oe 
Nightingales. 

Higher up the road I see a different company. 
My bile is raised by three young snobs, all with very 
fluJy moustachios and excruciatingly shiny Paris 
hats — yif^o walk arm-in-arm and endeavour to eS^ 
collisions between their own precious persons and 
every well-dressed female who passes on the sam^ 
side of the street. They strut along like bantam^, 
cocks, and look like Noah Claypoles, ot, still mor^ 
photographic artists. I watch them narrowly, as 
I would beetles through a microscope. I see ^em 
stop at a broker's, and adjust their kerchiefs in a 
glass. I see them puff their smoke into the face 
of a little old woman selling tapes and things at 
the corner of a street. I see one of them puU off 
a boy's cap and send it whirling into the gutter. I 
see boy'* father suddenly dart from a doorway, an4 
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ninth one welt-measured blow knock their radiftnt 
isastors on the pavement, and with three well-mea- 
^ared kicks whirl them into the mud. It was a 
«keering sight. Being the first Aggressors they 
called for a pdiceman, of coarse. Policeman comes 
i^ler considerable delay, and goes into the merits of 
^he case. Boy's cap is damaging testimony against 
=tho trio, and alter inquiring with judicial gravity, if 
thoy have any questions to put, and receiving as an 
answer that the boy is a Lie, constable decides that 
" it served them jolly well right, and they'd a-better 
move on." I saw them — their grimy hats in their 
hands — turn round, and make the best of their way 
back. The wind played with their long gleaming 
hair, and the small boys of the district — ^who had 
now assembled in considerable force— derided them 
with " sights " and shrieks unholy. 

As I pass over Westminster-bridge I get a dismal 
view of the river. There is the half of an old steamer 
laid up on the sands, which looks like a perfect boat 
trying to hide itself in the mud. There are a few 
miierable boys and old crones searching, ankle-deep 
in mire, for something or other along the shore; 
and I fancy, as I catch a hurried glance of them, 
iboy are a sort of phantom crew, waiting till that 
-Itiined old fragment of a crafb shall some day put to 
sea. 

• As the rain has temporarily abated, I dismiss my 
cab at Parliament-street, and walk to the National 
OaUery. The fountains ai'e splashing away as well 
as they can, but fail to entice the lion at the top of 
Northumberland House to come and drink. There 
are hundreds of people — all looking very steamy and 
ravage — crowding up the steps of our low-looking 
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Louvre, and striving to get an early peep at the new 
picture of the '''Blind Beggar," bequeathed to tibe 
nation by the late Miss Jane Clarke, court imlHnery 
of Eegent-street. It would seem, however, that thia 
same benevolent lady, the patroness of the '' Blind 
Beggar" — in effigy — must have fancied herself to be 
of porcelain clay, from the direction she left that she 
should be buried in vestmenta of point-lace. 

There was a good deal of jollity, no doubt, mikin 
doors on Monday. Hunt-the-slipper, magic-musie, 
forfi^, kiss-in-the-ring, and muUed port ^nne, were 
much in request. Mistletoe that had done good work 
at Christmas wash rought out, sere and b^rryless, to 
perform fresh service. The sweet lass at-home was 
better than the Sweet laiis of Bichmond-hill, How 
dreary it must have been in the country — smoking 
cigars and readiAg that colossal work, the Book of 
Eoads, in soma dusky commercial room, or watching 
the splashing of the rain in the trickling gutters and 
deep-cut cart-ruts outside, thinking all the while 
with what a mocking creak that wooden advertise- 
ment of a " good bowling-green" and ** dry skittle- 
ground" swung above the overflowing horsetrough, 
How cheerful the dinn^ must have been, too. That 
dish of chops, with the withered shrub of parsley 
overhanging the pool of thick, congealed gravy ; 
that pale ale which, poured into the damp glas^-* 
every glass in the universe was damp on Monday- 
lost iti head, and became as flat as is -^proverbially — 
Martin Tupper's poetry, Bellew's lectures, a debate at 
the Board of Works, or a sermon at the Chapel Royal. 
Then that little mound of half-strained spinach, 
those three pale potatoes so black about the eyes, 
that omelet round which the rum wouldn't burn. 
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and those few radishes and handful of sickly cresses, 
that made their appearance with the half-pint of 
very opaque port, and the mysterious suhstance 
which the waiter called Stilton cheese. No; if 
Iiondon out of doors was a Purgatory — the country, 
either out or in, was an- Inferno. 
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XV. 

SHELL-WHISPERINGS. 

The Lounger has been sick — ^very sick. Too sick 
to read, or write, or eat, or drink, or d(v any thing, 
indeed, but feed leeches and wear blisters. I am 
now " dotting'* in a shaded room, where there are 
grapes and gentian on a little round table, and a 
pale nurse at the side turning up my youngster's 
holland jacket with a thin cord of Tyrian purple. 
Youngster is snoring in his crib over in the 
corner by the fire. He was crying before he went 
to sleep ; and his cheeks now look like roses on a 
summer eve after a shower has passed over and lefb 
the slightest spray upon the edges of the leaves. 

I am wondering — I am still very weak — what I 
shall write about. I have gnawed the top of my 
pen, stippled rows of military men on the blotting 
paper — spiked any number of wafers to the bottom 
of the box — and drawn a tolerable profile of Mr, Dis- 
raeli on the side of my desk — ^but all this doesn't 
help me to a subject. I think of the poor story- 
teller in Gerald Griffin's delightful Romance of 
the Jury Room, and wish that I lived in the days 
when fays and fairies assisted those whose brains 
had lost their fires, and whose tongues refused to 
wag 

I have it. The doctor has just been and ordered 
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me to eat plenty of oysters, and to abandon 
writing for a month. Silly doctor ! How am I to 
get the oysters, if 1 cease writing P 1 am going 
to compromise the thing : to do as little writing 
as I can, and eat all the oysters I can get. 
They have sent for some now, and, while I am 
waiting, let me endeavour to call up all the places 
in which, during my slender lifetime of four-and- 
twenty summers, I have eaten oysters. 

The first time, of course, was the night I went to 
Astley's. Kit, and his mother, and little Jacob, 
and Barbara, and her mother (holding Mrs. Nub- 
bles* s infant) were in the next box in the same shop 
the same night, I had very little respect for oysters 
then. I thought the hind quarters of small crabs 
far preferable. The taste of those oysters, how- 
ever — of that new loaf and butter, and that sip of 
double stout — I never can forget. The "remi- 
.niscence," as the wine-tasters say, is delicious. It 
-briiSgs with it clown and pantaloon, and Mazeppa 
(whom I mistook, at the time, for Lord Byron— I 
was 80 clever, my mother said) on the wild horse of 
the Ukraine, and the rosy-cheeked young lady who 
^ode on one leg like an angel, and Mr. Widdicomb — 
who made my cheeks ache with laughter — and the 
little girl in spangles and a blue skirt, whom the 
down tied up in his pocket-handkerchief, and car- 
ried away under his arm. Many are the plays, 
many are the performers, I have seen since then. 
But with how lessened a charm! The wand of 
harlequin has lost its power. I know all about 
Mazeppa now. I know he has three pounds a 
week (finding his own cords), and that the wild 
hiorse of the Ukraine does all manner of service, and 
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is lent occasionally by its proprietor to a neighbour- 
ing pork-butcher to grind sausages. That oyster was 
swallowed many, many years ago. 

My second oysters were still more delicious. The 
scene is a little hut, set, like an aerie, on a jut of rock 
down there in Cornwall. Great crags are heaped before 
and behind the snug little cottage, and the sea is 
crooning to it all around. The frail wooden tenement 
sways to and fro with the wind, as if it were nod- 
ding to the Jceene-lWiQ murmur of the waters. A 
young girl, slim and straight and white as a wand, 
with her feet pink and delicate as the mouths of sea- 
shells, is standing by my side opening the oysters. 
Sweetest of Hebes ! Fifteen summers had scarcely 
crossed her forehead, and yet the way she handled 
shell-fish was something rarely seen in this world. 
How delicately she allowed the vinegar to fall in 
three red drops, like garnets, down the creamy sides 
of the mollusc — liow considerately she rained th6 
pepper from the old steel castor on its head. For 
three months I lay up there at that old fishing-hut 
in Cornwall. I was eighteen, and I look upon those 
days as some of the happiest in my life. I was even 
then an invalid ; and little' Mary and I used to 
wander about the beach, in the still and shiny 
weather, and find the oysters for ourselves. Mary 
would gather them in her apron, with bunches of 
sea-weed, and wild-flowers, and curious shells, and 
anything else deemed worthy of taking home. Some- 
times she would come to a pool lying still and green 
in the rock, like a Naiad in the arms of a sea- 
monster, and then I used to have to lift her over as 
well as my feeble health would permit. O ! she was 
a sweet thing to bear about was little Mary ! 
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I went down to eee the old cottage and^ the old 
fisherman, her father, the other day. The homestead 
and its owner had gone to ruin. The tenement was 
cromhling to pieces. GrasB was in the porchwaj, 
jrazkk weeds had quenched the white stars of the 
jessamine which once hung round the window. The 
old man was wandering on the sea sand, with his 
white heard on his chest, and an old crabhed stick in 
his hand, ' I knew the story he had to tell me before 
I accosted him ; but I let him repeat it, and gare 
bim all the comforting words I could command. It 
18 the old, old chronicle. A gentleman, suffering 
from a broken constitution, had boen ordered to the 
seaside by his physicians. He stopped in the same 
cottage where I had spent so many happy hours; 
He won Mary's heart. He seduced her. He thed 
flung her away, and returned to his proud family 
in London. Mary waited a long time for letters. 
Months passed over, and none came. She grew ill, 
and the guilt of the destroyer began to show its 
work. Presently, she heard that he was married. 
They called it a brilliant alliance in the newspapers, 
and Congratulated fashionable society that, with 
restored health and a young and charming wife, he 
had once more returned to its circle. Somehow the 
paper containing all this found her in her shame and 
sorrow. - She read it — prayed God to bless him and 
foj^veher — and then laid down and died — died very 
quietly, as common folks will, when all they had to 
Uve for is departed. She is buried — with her shame 
—on the white brow of a tall cliff close against the 
sea. Nothing marks the spot but a few tall weeds 
which have sprung up from the newly-loosened soil; 
but you may know the grave at night by the clear^ 
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bland light that falls upon it from the ancient light- 
house on the neighbouring boulders. Poor Mary ! 
Thy pearl of purity taken and the casket-shells whicln 
held it rudely cast aside ! 

In an old cellar by the Rhine I was whilom eating 
oysters with a band of choice companions, and drain- 
ing Johannisberger — choice as they — from a flask of 
curiously twisted elk-horn. Our skiff was waiting for 
us on the bank ; but we sat there telling stories, 
trilling songs in baddest German, and eating oysters 
until the moon rose high and strong enough to 
send a single finger of light into our snygg^ry. 
Then we rose from our revels ; pledged the white- 
faced goddess in a parting goblet, made for our boat, 
and floated listlessly up the river, while the bells 
chimed dreamily from the convents up the banks, and 
directed our thoughts to friends and loves at home. 

Next at Folkestone— ^queerest of sea-towns, doubled 
up with its head on its legs, like a shrimp — with my 
trusty and well-beloved brother. We ate six dozen 
— out of which I had four — and then we had some 
stewed for supper. I remember me of that dish at 
night. It was a dirty dizzly evening out of doors, 
with a long heady sea falling dismally against the 
lighthouse. As we looked from our hotel window 
we could see the steamer coming in from Boulogne 
— a mere triangle of stars dancing over the water. 
We could see the rain, too, coming down in torrents, 
and mark the sharp east wind carrying it into the 
faces of the well-raackintoshed, weather-beaten loi- 
terers waiting for the packet. In our room the fire 
was crackling in the polished grate, and the oysters, 
lightly powdered with parsley, like the sea outside 
with green foam, were smoking on the table. What 
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pfineh, too, with thin curls of lemon-peel winding 
through it, like straws through amber, was that 
with which the feast was culminated. Whether the 
French steamer ever came in that night I do not 
know. We went to bed as elevated as princes, and 
had a fine breezy walk on the beach next morning 
to restore the tone of our leathery palates. 

• Then at quaint little Queenstown, set up so nicely 
on the sides of Ireland's green hills — standing out so 
clear yet so embrowned against the sea, that it looks 
like an old landscape by Claude or Gaspar Foussin. 
A ruddy Irish girl — with the sweetest dimple (the 
hrogue of the Milesian features) in her cheek — serves 
me oysters here, and when I leave and give her heaps 
of backsheesh for herself, she puts her lips into a 

cherry, and ^why I've had two conjunctions in 

this sentence already, and there I had better stop. 

Next at the Antipodes, under a blazing sun, on 
the torrid shores of the South Pacific. And if you 
really wish to eat oysters at their best you must go to 
Sydney. They lie pimpling the " channelled visages 
of the antique rocks" all about the harbour of Port 
Jackson. With a chisel and hammer, a bottle of chili 
vinegar, and some bread and butter, a man may there 
enjoy the " natives" to his heart's content. They do 
eat so cool as you take them from the rocks, washing 
them in their shell in the little holes of water which 
glance and gleam in the "honeycombs" along the 
shore. You cut your hands a good deal, certainly, 
and the sea-water gets into the wounds and makes 
them exquisitely painful ; but there are always in- 
conveniences connected with pic-nics, and oyster 
pic-nics ai'e no exception to the rule. 
I 
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Lastly in London at a score of places. At Qninn's, 
after the opera; at Smith's, near Exeter Hall, after 
Gough, Spui-geon, the Lyceum, or the Adelphi ; at 
Lynn's for luncheon ; and Prosscr's, at supper-time. 
Each of these establishments excels in its particular 
line. They are great at Quinn's in oysters stewed ; 
celebrated at Lynn's for oysters plain; noted at 
Frosser's for oysters scalloped; and famous near 
Exeter Hall for oysters fried in brimstone — I beg 
pardon, I mean batter. 

At all these places, then, have I eaten oysters ; 
and at a good many more, I dare say, if I had the 
head to think of them. Ah ! how many times, aft 
I have been trudging home, years ago, through 
the early hours of the summer mornings, have I 
dro{>pi9d into a late house and had my plate of 
oysters, and pint of double stout ! How often, 
too, has Eespectability (who has his liver-wing and 
half-pint of pale sherry awaiting him at home) 
passed by the open door, seen my head abov^' 
the box, shrugged his shoulders, and passed oni 
Eespectability, you know, doesn't believe in oysten 
eaten in public after ten. 

But I see that while 1 have been building up ihak 
clumsy grotto from the shells of Past, my preseAt 
oysters Jiave been waiting for me oh the table. - i 
leave the shells now, and take to the fish. Shall I 
not, lector henevole, get the wherewithal for the 
former to pay for the latter P I feel I shall, and 
so go to my oysters with much thankfulness and 
a tolerable appetite. They are splendid ! I revive 
already! 
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XVI. 



A MAY-DAY ODE.* 

TiVB was when my lord aiid my lady would come 
With the tootle of pipe and the banging of dram, 
When in ivies, and ribbons, and flowers was seen 
That Elf of the Chimney — ^the man in the green. 
Ah ! well I. remember the heart-stirring sound 
That in shovel and broom and brass-heels was found,' 
The clown's hearty quips, the merry-go-round, 
Till the green, prone to beer, lay prone on the ground. 
The lady was always as grand*as could be 
(We dubbed her the short of Chol-mon-de-2^), 
With cloth-of-gold kirtle that reached to the knee, 
And well-spangled garters — honi »oit qui ! 
And ladle in which your face you might see 
(And hers, in a sense) if you dropt oboli. 
What a flash little hat she flashly would wear, 
Perched just on one side — ay, quite debonair — 
That's a good word in fashion up at Mayfair — 
And held by the comb at the back of her hair. 

. * I intended to have written a paper on Jack-in-the-Green, 
and, aooordingly, went into a district where, in my boyhood, 
Hay-day exhibitions were rife. There I wandered for nearly 
the whole of two days, without seeing a Jack-in-the-Qreen at 
alL Hence this jingle. 

I2 
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A broad stream of ribbon 
(My tongue may run glib on, 
But I'd not tell a fib on 
A subject like satin or sarsenet) 
Flowed down from the brim, - 
In Amina-like trim— 
I mean when he sees her talking to him — 
To her bodice, where she would fast'n it. 
Her feet were incased in shoes rosy red, 
Like Mrs. Macbeth*s when blood she has shed. 
And leaps with them " laced"-up into her bed.* 
They had buekles of steel, 
Were much down*at-heel, 
But twinkled quite fiatrally, 
Like P. Nina's from Cattily, 
When they peeped 'neath her skirts in a reel. 
My lord was as gay in his own lordly way, 
With a terrible stick which kept boys at bay — 
A sort of Beau Bumble abroad on half-pay« 
His hat was of tissue' turned up with tinfoil \ 
His nose was of blue, with a decent-sized boil- 
Like a garnet in turquoise — set right at the end of it, 
And a very De Bothschild sinister bend in it. 
The clown was " a glory, a trophy, a pride,** 
Whose "hits** smashed your beaver, or eke apJit 

your side, 
Whose cheeks were well-whitewashed picked oat 

with red, 
Like the face of a maiden whose lover has fled ; 
(Or that same maiden's cheek when on rump-steaks 

she's fed, 
And they lie on her chest as heavy as lead !) 

* « laced with Lis golden blood,'*-^MACB»ea. 
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Or the trail in the snow of Bome wounded hart sped j 
Or the stain on the white wall where ripe grapes 

have bled ; 
Or that Byronic "hue", on the brow of the dead ; 
Or the glow i' the clover by fierce poppies shed ; 
Or those wild berries gleaming round Lear's white 

head ; 
Or Agamemnon's warm blood on the bath's marble 
bed, 

(All which, you see, 
Is hyperbole, % 
But none the worse to you and me ; 
Because 
In the laws 
Of comic verse, such 

Trifling flaws 
Don't reckon for much.) 
And then the tribe of little sweepers, 
With their glist'ning teeth and ebon peepers, 
And jackets of tinsel and searlet gingham, 
And shovels with bits of gilt stuck in 'em, 
Like gingerbread cakes that folks tuck in 'em ; 
Oh ! those jolly young sweeps must have had Fuck 

in 'em I 
They danced like Highlanders victorious, 
Showing most clearly the muscle sartoritis 
Can be as well trained by the climbing of flues 
As taking of lessons in white satin shoes — 
A fact, by my soul ; but then what's the use 
To publish it here ? — Mayfair doesn't choose 
Turveydrop to give up for Broom of the mews. 
If shovel and kit could combine it might pay — 
Black Sal and Old Turvey — ^o^sy-Turvey, let's say ! 
» « * # # 
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Oh ! a rare old thing was the ivy greeo. 

With the golden marigolds shining hetween 

The cool green leaves of the laced houghs 

(With the hole in the centre that just allows 

The head of poor '' Jack " to take a sight), 

Like (the words are old Harvell's) ''stars in a 

greene nighte." 
How it used to rumhle and tumhle ahout, 
While the hevy of sweeplings made riot and. rout, 
And my lady tripped round with her ladle of brass 
To levy a copper from all who might pass, 
Looking as arch as any May Queen 
King Alf. of the bards in fancy has seen. 
And what did the Clown ? Why, those who wouldn't 

pay, 

Close-fisted old rascals, with hearts dry as hay 
(Such hearts get the drier 'neath Mirth's warmest 

ray). 
Went with him upon their proud shoulders away. 
But after a time they would placidly stay, 
Bargain with clown 
To get down for a brown. 
Then move off with curses on sweeps and Mayday* 
Oh ! those were the Maydays, dear reader, for me-^ 
Such Maydays, alas ! nevermore shall we see ; 
They have gone, I'm afraid, with all their gay hu^. 
To the tomb of the Capulets or Montagues ! 
(The pun's in Italics — forgive me, my Muse.) 
For see, we've grown wise, and Knowledge has cast 
The leaves of the green before the cold blast 
Which from her lean cheeks she is puflSng so free, 
And thus has this Elegy fallen to me. 
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• XVII, 

A CONTESTED ELECTION. 

Thers is a time in every man's life when he comes 
before the public. Some take to amateur theatricals; 
some to local preaching; some to corresponding 

.jwith the newspapers ; and some to getting into 
Parliament. I know of one who managed to com- 
bine the first and the last modes together. He 

iTepresented Greenwich and Gloster during the same 
session. 

. There was a time in my life when I was foolish 
enough to become a '' candidate." As a General 
Election is at hand, I may be permitted, perhaps, to 
tell my experiences. Oh ! fatal day — or rather night, 
for it was after supper and a stiffish glass of grog — 

.when 1 answered that ^' requisition " in the affirm- 
ative and clapped it in the newspapers. It was a 
large constituency — it had a bishop, and a cathedral, 
and a university, and all the rest of it. The 
Premier of the day, too, had represented it for any 
number of years, and it was this First Minister I 
was about to oppose. 

What a tremendous thing is a General Election ! 
How the publicans rejoice in it ! No sooner has the 
House dissolved tban the smallest beer reaches the 
largest price— is trijyle^ in cost — shall wc say? — by 
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the eor-Minisiers ! What a General Election ivas 
in the rare days of rotten horoughs, I am not old 
enough to recollect. It must have heen somethii^ 
remarkahly fine, though. Why, I suppose a mfm 
with a vote could be drunk at the expense of the 
candidates all the time a contest continued. Of 
course he didn't care more than the value of a 
"straw" for either, and, consequently, was not 
troubled with prickings of conscience when fed and 
feed and feted by the acting committees of both. 
O ! happy time— O ! prudish Bill of '32 ! What is 
the use of paying one's taxes— of having a goodly file 
of rent receipts— of keeping square with the sewers' 
and the water rates — when the vote that hangs 
thereto is no longer a commodity for the market ? 

Not that a General Election now is to be alto* 
gether despised. I paid the publicans a mint of 
money I know, and spent a little fortune, such as I 
am afraid I shall never again possess, on public 
dinners to myself and my principal committee-men. 
My opponent, the Minister, you see, was the 
shrewdest of individuals. The moment he appealed 
to the country, he sent a retainer to all the hcensed 
victuallers in the constituency, and engaged every 
spare room for his committees. The consequence 
was I had to bid him out, and there wasn't a tavern- 
keeper in the place who didn't draw his fifty 
guineas of me at the close of the struggle. Some of 
the accounts rendered were remarkable. Attached 
to my corps of canvassers was a Welshman, and 
the publican at whose house he had put up, charged 
me for the month of the candidature, no less 
than three pounds, fifteen shillings, and sevenpenoe 
for leeks! The coffee-houses, too, cost me in^ 
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credible Bams. There was one place called the 
"Father Mathew," a famous resort for the Tern- 
perance folks of the city. For ginger*beer and 
sandwiches alone I paid at this establishment 
twenty-nine 'pounds ten. On analysing the account, 
I found that this gave one hundred and one bottles 
and a half of the effervescing beverage to every 
registered teetotaller in the place. (I should add 
that cholera appeared in the district shortly after 
the election, and that it was remarked by the local 
officers of health that the Temperance people vanished 
before the scourge as drops of water in the sun.) 
My printer's bill was still more enormous. This was 
to be partly accounted for in this way. After I was 
sound asleep at night, the Premier's committee used 
to send an army of bill-stickers through the city, 
and these, with wild shouts of exultation, would 
cover every poster of mine they fell across. To pre- 
vent this, I subsequently engaged a select party of 
fighting men to follow in the trail of the uproarious 
stickers and fall foul of any who defaced my bills. 
Wishing to make an early display of their zeal, the 
pugilists sallied forth early the next morning, and 
fell upon an old local bill-sticker — employed chiefly 
by the Little Bethels in the neighbourhood to post 
the important announcements for the forthcoming 
Sabbaths — and nearly slew him. This, trivial as it 
may seem — ^for the old fellow, after all, only had the 
bridge of his nose broken, and one of his eyes per- 
manently obscured — ^lost me the election. The hir- 
ing of the pugilists leaked out, and the religious 
world turned against me to a man. Farther, long 
after the election was over, and I had forgotten all 
about it, I had to sustain an action for assault and 
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battery (the battery, I imagine, referred to the &cjb 
tbat my band of zealots made the venerable Samuel 
Slick eat his own paste !), and was mulcted in fifty- 
pounds damages, and the fullest possible coats. 
Well, when I discovered the fighting men were thoB 
useless and impracticable, I discharged them — ^almosjb 
with as much difficulty, by the way, as Toots dis- 
charged the "Chicken" — and went into printer's 
ink with the recklessness of a Bamum. I issuied 
caricatures affber the style — and a long way afbear, 
certainly— -^of the weekly cartoons in Punch. Every 
morning a fresh picture was plastered over the walls 
of the city. I engaged a poet, and pelted my 
opponent with squibs and ballads. A new song was 
composed every two or three hours, and bands of 
minstrels used to parade the thoroughfares and 
chant the latest ditty at the top of their braz^ 
voices. In this way I kept my printer tolerably 
busy. At the end of the contest, however, I found 
myself indebted to him to the extent of something 
like 450Z., or nearly five shillings a-head for every 
man who had recorded his vote in my favour. I 
need scarcely add that I had never---despite my 
squibs and caricatures — had 450/. or half 4)50/. 
worth of bills. The printer was a friend, and 
fleeced me accordingly. 

The advertising was another appalling item in my 
expenditure. There were several papers in the con- 
stituency, and, of course, out of the number, two or 
three were violently opposed to me. These I strove 
to appease with long advertisements, and, in several 
instances, the plan succeeded. The outlay, however, 
was awful. One of the journals that I knew used 
absolutely to pay to get au adverti;?ement (that b 
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mipposbg it was at libortj to Imi^it la its columDs 
OS loDg as it pleased, so as thereby to redaee iAxe typo- 
gn^hical expenses of the establishment)* charged me 
balf-a-erown a line for every address of mine which 
it inserted. Tonehing these newspapers, there was 
smother journal — ^it was kept up by the Mends of 
thb 'Minister, and was not to be bribed by advertise- 
ments --which daily denounced me in the most un- 
mistakeable manner. It found out that my great- 
grandmother on the father's side had died somewhere 
in Virginia, and I was held up to the constituency 
as the descendant of a negro woman by a dealer in 
slaves. I was called " Uncle Tom" (Mrs. Stowe's 
book was just out), and troops of niggers were sent 
round the town to sing the woes of their race and 
lay them all at my grandmother's door. Of course 
the boys of the place, not knowing precisely what 
" Uncle Tom" meant, invented a name of their own ; 
and every gamin I passed in the street shouted 
after me " Bones" at the very top of his voice. The 
Minister's committee, borrowing my notion of the 
caricatures, stuck me on the wall, with a banjo in 
ttiy hand, burnt cofk on my countenance, and the 
crispest crop of wool on my head. Under all these 
afflictions I was nearly driven out of my mind ; and 
when at length the local rag-merchaut had a new 
doll made for his shop-door and christened it, in large 

Eoman capitals, " Grandmother ," I had serious 

thoughts of retiring from the battle as speedily as 



My committee wouldn't have it. They were de- 
termined, come what might, that I should go to the 
poll. They managed, after much delicate negotiation, 
to send the serenaders away from the district, and 
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-»by an exqoisite piece of diplomacy — to quiet the 
boys. This last was effiscted in manner following. 
That is to say : whenever I showed mysdf in pablie 
one of my committee went with me, and the moment 
a boy called me *' Bones," my companion stopped, 
gave him some money, and entered into a contract 
with him on the spot — which contract was held to 
apply to his companions — to call me " Bones" when- 
ever he saw me, on condition of receiving a like 
amount. This answered admirably; for by subset 
quently refusing to pay the stipulated sum when the 
boy and his comrades had shouted after me with 
the utmost enthusiasm, the young urchins suddenly 
" struck," and I suffered no more from their annoy- 
ance. 

Other preliminaries equally important having been 
.arranged, I determined to go to the poll. As the 
time of election drew near, I thought the conse- 
quences which sprang from this decision would 
overwhelm me. If I had one letter in a day from 
conscientious old fogies propounding difficult ques- 
tions in political economy, and requiring my imme- 
diate answer, I had a hundred. For a time I 
endeavoured to gather from the communications the 
reply with which each writer would be most pleased; 
but somehow or other, the local papers published 
some of the correspondence, and- my opinions were 
found to clash in a manner highly fatal to my cha- 
racter for consistency. I found the women a great 
plague during the latter days of the struggle. One 
day a deputation of three waited upon me to request 
my notions concerning the Rights of Women and 
the Duties imposed upon Tea, The answer I gave-* 
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which was that tho duties imposed «ipon women 
were the rites of tea — seemed to give them entire 
satisfaction. I remember, by the way, that later 
that same day another lady — afflicted with a drunken 
husband, the proprietor of the aforesaid ''Father 
Mathew'* — called on me at my hotel to know my 
sentiments on Total Abstinence. I plied her well 
with some capital pale sherry, and totally abstabed 
from answering her question. What else could I 
have done? My principal supporter was a brewer, 
and the chairman of my committee an evangelist. 
It was only by the most judicious conduct that I 
could ever have hoped to gain a seat. 

My hopes told for nothing. I might just as well 
have spoken out honestly as a pint-bottle man, and 
let fortune take its chance. The nomination day 
came. I never slept a wink the preceding night. I 
beard the workmen erecting the hustings as I lay 
turning and tumbling on my pillow, and thought of 
Carlyle's splendid passage in the 8artor Besartas 
beginning ''Comes a noise from the Babenstein." 
Awful conceit for a candidate, this connexion of the 
gallows and the hustings I 

And daylight came at last, and I drank my coffee 
and tried to eat my egg. It was no use. A heavy 
yoke was on me, and I had not sufficient power to 
crack the shell. Tho egg and toast remained im* 
tasted when my committee came to bear me to tLe 
hustings. I felt like a lamb being led to the 
nhambles, and thought what a mockery it was for 
the band outside to hail me on their clarions as the 
^' Conquering Hero." I scarcely remember anything 
further of what took place* The Minister made a 
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speech — so did I. I think mine was hest, bat sm 
not quite sure. This I know, neither was very good. 

Wild words wandered here and there 

as we were speaking^^mj friends putting in ugljr 
parentheses during the Minister's discourse, and the 
Minister's friends doing ditto during the progress of 
mine. I am not quite clear at this date — ^in fact, I 
never was — whether I was loudly cheered or loudly 
groaned while I was talking. I know there were 
great hubbub and much fighting. I know I called 
the Minister a traitor to his country, and hiilted at 
impeachment ; but why I did so I am totally unable 
to tell. After the nomination I gave a public dinner 
to myself and chief supporters, and, at the close of 
the banquet, delivered the harangue I had prepared 
for the hustings, but which I had forgotten when it 
came to my turn to speak. What cries of " Bravo !" 
" Bravo!" '* Bravis-si-mo!" — ^what rattling of goblets 
— greeted the oration. I went to bed full of rosy 
hope and rosier champagne. I was up next morning 
with the lark. The Minister, however, like the little 
pig in the nursery rhyme, had been up before me. 
My polling-clerks were bought off; some of my 
principal supporters had been suddenly called away 
from the district : the game, in fact, was over. I 
fought desperately during the day, but it was of no 
avail. At four o'clock, the Minister had polled his 
two thousand votes, I only eighteen hundred. Each 
vote, I found, on going over the accounts, had cost 
me seventeen shillings, a halfpenny, and some incal- 
culable fraction. Moreover, from the polling-day 
until now, I have never been free from a toothache 
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contracted while speaking to the populace in the 
open air. If any constituency, therefore, should 
think of getting me to become a candidate in this 
forthcoming election, that constituency — I say it 
respectfully — was never more mistaken in its life. 
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XVIII. 

THE BOAED OF WOEKS. 

OuB Municipal InstitutioDS are the safety-valves of 
the constitution — a well-sounding sentence, I take 
it, which the editor of the IHmes is at liberty to 
transfer, if it please him, to his leading columns. 
Look at our friend Horatio Verbage, the democrat. 
Do you think that man wouldn't be always getting 
up a revolution if we hadn't fixed him in the 
Common Council ? There is Rotter, too, the violent 
economist. The way that little man used to conduct 
himself at Lambeth elections was awful to behold. 
He cross-examined candidates like an Old Bailey 
law;^er. His green coat was a more terrible thing 
in the eyes of his opponents than the glittering 
plume of Max Piccolomini, or the " burnished arms" 
of the hero so eloquently referred to by Mr. Glad- 
stone on Tuesday night. He became a rock of 
stumbling and a stone of offence to every one who 
dared to contest the borough. Nothing could shake 
him, nothing could sofben him. The keenest shafbs 
fell blunted from his pachydermatous hide. A local 
paper showed him up ; but then he bought the whole 
impression and distributed the copies among his 
friends. All this was sad, but it wasn't saddest. 
His politics were bad enough, but in an evil moment 
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he went to hear Mr. Spurgeon, and henceforth 
Calvin and Cobden moved hand-in-hand with him to- 
other. For the future, candidates were examined 
in their creeds terrestrial and celestial. ** If we 
return you," Rotter would say, " are we to under- 
stand you are in favour of the ballot?" "With 
all my heart." " And pure election ?" " Why, of 
course, one depends on the other." " Sir !" Rotter 
would exclaim, "religion is above a joke — I shall 
give my vote to the other candidate." 

Of course, this couldn't last for ever. A vacancy 
occurred in the representation, and a gentleman 
was put forward in the popular interest. A likely 
candidate enough, too. He was sound in every- 
thing but the eternity of punishment. Had he known 
Rottei: long enough he'd have been sound upon that. 
As it was, however, Rotter's opposition was certain. 
What was to be done ? A meeting of the chief sup- 
porters of the candidate was called ; the matter was 
seriously discussed, and all sorts of suggestions were 
offered. Still there seemed no practical way of 
coping with the di£&culty. The meeting was just 
breaking up, thoroughly out of spirits, when the 
candidate himself suggested that Rotter should be 
nominated for a " guardianship " which had fallen 
vacant in the parish in which he had his place of 
business. The notion was a happy one, and imme- 
diately acted upon. Rotter was made a guardian, 
and, from that time to this, has devoted his genius 
to parochial matters. Of course, he is still an ob- 
jector ; but then, his objections being chiefly con- 
fined to the quality of workhouse soup, are no 
longer the terror of the Lambeth constituency. 

Thus, then, works, in healthiest manner, our Anti- 
K 
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Centralizatioxi system. Thus do I see a use in tii« 
Board of Works and all other places that draw off 
the parochial mind from imperial interests. I caH 
go down to Guildhall on Friday afternoons and h^ir 
the hon. memher for Muckincreek without ever once 
being called to order for laughing. If I do smile 
now and then in the course of the proceedings, it is 
at something so thoroughly irresistible that I'd defy 
Mr. Spooner himself-^or even that solemn Mr. New*- 
degate — to keep from roaring outright. 

Last Friday — ^for instance — I laughed a good deaL 
It was the middle of a debate when I arrived, and 
four men wore speaking at once. The Chairman 
passed his hand over his bald forehead, called '^Order/* 
smiled weakly, fell back in his chair, and allowed the 
four to continue without further interruption. The 
leader of the quartette was a short, little man, with 
a rery white head and Yery black whiskers. I stopped 
in the Hall three hours, and during the whole of 
that period — ^with, perhaps, an occasional intermis^ 
tion of a few seconds— the hon. member was talking. 
Nothing seemed to come amiss to him. He was 
eloquent upon Main Drainage, trippingly graceful 
on kadea pipes,^ and profoundly artistic on tho 
painting of street corners. In one sense he is the 
most rising man in the chamber, and the name of 
Lathe will very likely go down to posterity on the 
entablature of a lamp-pcsb. 

Seated just below him was Mr. Piper, late oaa<* 
didate for Snargate. Piper, too, has very largoi 
gifts of volubitity^—but then he has the good sense 
never to rise until a question is disposed of, so thi^ 
he manages, without delaying the business, to bndge 
over the gulfs between the various motions on 4he 
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pAper, and alvrays resumes hu seat the moment th« 
Chairman tells him to «ii down. It is rery fumiy 
to watch Piper when other members are speaking. 
-Ho is smothered all over with jewellery, and, while 
s debate is in progress, loves to play with the half-a- 
doscen rings or so he has upon his fingers. Having 
need up the rings, he twiddleiS his watch-chain, and 
then^ growing weary of this, moves up to his shirt* 
pin. All being exhausted, he thrusts bis hands to 
the bottoms of his pockets and plays with his money, 
ii&ial, the business being disposed of, he rises, m I 
8aj, to offer a word or two concerning it. 

One member of the board is not to be abated 
by Piper's jewels. Nixon has faith in a large gold 
peiieil*ease, and Hashes its bloodnstone top in Piper's 
&ce with a kind of homO'Sum-humanunihil haugh- 
tiness and scorn. Gkodman, who sits next to him, 
'is a merry, restless, twinkling man in glasses, 
and he greatly annoys Nixon by pushing against 
bis elbow all the time he is taking notes. Nixon 
would move, but then, unhappily. Piper on the 
t^posite seat would not move with him. He might 
just as well shut up his pencil-case as change his 
place, and when a man has a gold Mordan as lai^ 
as a good-siEed telescope, of course he doesn't like to 
hide it under a bushel. 

There is a man, though, who is always changing 
his seat. Mr. Grizzly, in his tight-buttoned coat and 
leddidii-grey stubbly hair, moves about from '' post ** 
to '' pillar" just like the subjects on the notice- 
paper. If there be one spot in the room more 
saered to him than another, it is a seat on the right 
hand side of the table. Here he will come for a few 
lainutes — enter upon an abstruse numerical calcula* 
k2 
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tion on a sheet of foolscap — and then move off to 
some other place. What Mr. Grizzly's calculations 
all come to, I am not in a position to saj ; hui that 
they are of a most portentous character in thenk-' 
selves, no one who has ever glanced over that pag^ 
of foolscap can possibly deny. On Friday last, fo^ 
instance, I saw him deep in a long division sum, with 
99,999 for the divisor. Whether these were pounds 
or pantiles, it is impossible for me to tell. Judging 
from the serious manner, however, in which the 
arithmetician knitted his brows and pursed his lip 
while he was pursuing his calculations, I am rather 
inclined to think that they must have been the 
former. 

So far as I can see, Mr. Grizzly is one of the chief 
men of the Board. And I can easily understand 
this. He goes to the very roots of things, and deals 
with drainage on essential grounds. He was very 
great last Friday against the doctrine of expediency 
being adopted in the naming of our streets. " Upper 
Avenue-road," he exclaimed, " must not be disposed 
of in this manner — Lupper Lavenue Load,*' he con- 
tended, becoming mispronounceable as he grew 
enthusiastic, " must not be sacrificed to mere expe- 
diency. There must be some clear principle laid 
down in this matter. What becomes of the Lower- 
road — I might say, in fact, of the very middle road 
— ^if there isn't ?" The point of this was not very 
apparent. Its indefiniteness, however, was admirably 
atoned for in the illustration with which it was ac- 
companied. " Suppose you were a gentleman, Mr. 
Chairman," — says Mr. Grizzly, adding, after an awk- 
ward pause, " living somewhere in London, and you 
sent your servant to the Upper Avenue-road, and he 
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eouldii'b find it out, wouldn't you, sir, call him a 
stupid ass when he returned ?" Mr. Grizzly's notion 
oi a gentleman, it would seem from this, is essen- 
tially original, and I was not at all surprised, there- 
fore, to find it received with cheers by the other 
members of the Board. Mr. Squire, a red-faced 
portly man with huge frills, and Alderman Buzby 
a heavy-looking gentleman with large white towel 
coiled around his neck, no shirt collar, and a bald 
crown, laughed consumedly. There is a very slim, 
straight man — like a young poplar — ^in new green 
kid gloves, and shiny pointed boots, who is alone 
displeased with the vigour of Mr. Grizzly's diction, 
and he shrugs his shoulders and elevates his eye- 
brows, like Hogarth's French waiter, and ultimately, 
with disgust seated upon his forehead, quits the 
place. The Rev. Mr. Beckit, too, disapproves of 
such language, and calls out, ^^ Oh ! oh !" in unctuous 
accents. Mr. Beckit is a very short man with a 
very round head, and a chin stippled with very light 
blue, as if gunpowder had been rubbed in at the 
roots of his beard. 

But it was not with the members of the Board I 
had purposed to deal. I had intended to pass all 
these over — including even the great Mr. Dipfinger, 
with his dark hair and gloomy countenance — ^and to 
say a word or two on the social ethics of the cham- 
ber. I wished to ask why, considerhig the Board is 
chiefly made up of men who have been all their lives 
ridiculing the House of Commons, and holding 
themselves up as the sort of individuals who ought 
to be sent to Parliament, so little capability for 
managing their own affairs has been hitheito dis- 
played ? Wliy, when a discussion turns on nothing 
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larger than whether the name of a street shall he 
painted in white on a hlack plate, or in hlack on m 
white one, or whether a tradesman in Oxford-streeb 
shall he allowed to hang a hird-cage out of his top- 
floor window, should every memher wish to speak ail 
once, and the Chairman and his authority he held in 
utterest contempt? Why should memhers tidk 
themselTCs dry on a parish-pump, and rise into 
rhapsody on a plug ? Why make halconies a party 
question, and light like so many mmiks ahout cowls ? 
Why should Mr. Qrizzly get heated upon ejumney- 
pots, and Mr. Lathe grow heavily satirical on iron 
railing? Do they not feel that as a Board of 
Works they are expected to. do as much, and say 
as little as need he ? Surely they can spend tiie 
people's money without making cqpeeches as long ai» 
Mr. Gladstone's, and as tiresome as Mr. Oox's. 

There is certainly one thing they do without 
much talking. As the clock strikes two they ad* 
joum, and go quietly to lunch. The majority send 
out the messenger for their refreshments, and it ia 
rare fun, on the re-assemhling of the Board, to see 
this functionary going round to collect his accounts. 
Sometimes a memher, after disposing of his luneh» 
hurriedly departs without paying, and then the mes- 
senger grows grim in the extreme. Generally the 
memhers have good appetites. I picked up a hit of 
paper on Friday, which had heen passed to Gany- 
mede just hefore the adjournment, containing the 
following order: — "^Ih. am, pint of port Whine, 
Penny loaf, hit of cheese, and a hlack-led pensel." 
Some few of the Board drop out and get their 
luncheons at the neighhouring houses. Now and 
then you may observe them enjoying their glass of 
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porter at the bar of the tavern at the corner, and 
QDce I saw a distinguished member go round the 
first turning on the left, take his hard-boiled egg 
from his pocket, a crust of bread from his hat, and 
his drink of water from the ladle of the pump. 
That's a patriot if you like; 
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XIX. 



OUR SHIP. 



Or course cur ship is the finest and fastest afloat. 
Everybody's ship is, and ours— leaving out the screw 
and the moonrakers — beats them all hollow. The cap- 
tain swears by her as vigorously as he swears on her, 
and, so far as I have seen, the skipper has a very 
proper estimate of the craft. I was speaking to a 
sailor yesterday who saw us come into the Mersey, 
and, says he, punctuating his speech with ,many 
quid-dities, "I've seen a few vessels on and off, master, 

but my eyes, if it wouldn't take the Boyster* 

ing Charley longer to stop still than it would to beat 
the lot ! " To which opinion I say. Ay ! ay ! 

Why look at us when we are off the " Cape." I 
don't mean the Cape of Good Hope — that is all very 
well in its way — but it's Cape Horn from which I 
am taking my bearings at present, and that is 
to the Cape of Good Hope what African sherry is 
to the old South American "fire-water." Why,, 
when we were off the Horn our ship struck an 
iceberg, and stove in a plate or two of her bows. 
Some — including myself— thought she was going to 
the bottom ; but we were never more mistaken in our 
lives. It was a lovely night— rare enough in latitude 
66 S. — and the moon was just putting a silver tip 
on the end of tb3 jibboom, an^ whitening the belli^»§ 
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of the sails, when we first saw the bor^. The moon 
was at the fall, in fact, and the light, falling beneath 
a thin line of mackerel clouds, made the ice gleam 
and glisten like so much crystal'. It came drifting 
towards us, we making, by the line, seven and a half 
against the faintest puff of east wind and a some- 
what heavy sea. Fu*st it was like a castle, and I 
could see the battlements and drawbridges, and the 
great stone keep, and the solitary sentries sleeping 
on the top. Then it was like an old cathedral, and 
the moonbeams fell green upon the edges — heaped 
with snow, like so much moss — and showed the row 
of mouldering cloisters in the distance. Then ib 
was like a ruined city, and I could almost fancy I 
saw the petrified inhabitants standing in monu- 
mental gloom amid the broken columns and heaped- 
up plinths and friezes. I had made out all this — 
and a good deal more which I cannot recollect 
— when I heard the captain shout " Hard-a-port 1" 
The man at the wheel let go his hold, to billow 
the tiller full play. The wheel flew round like 
lightning, one of the pins struck the poor fellow in 
the chest and threw him upon the deck, and the 
next instant I heard the bows of the vessel scrape, 
Mrith a peculiar cracking, tooth-drawing sound, 
against the edge of the berg, and found myself fiat 
upon my face. It was the first-mate's watch, and 
the second mate was standing, with a knot of ladies, 
admiring the great floating mass of ice, when the 
quartermaster was thrown upon the deck. In a 
moment — he was alwaj'^s as brave as a lion — second 
mate was at the wheel. The ladies gave a shriek 
while the men carried the quartermaster — he was 
quit^ 46ad-i-a little for'ard. We looked at one 
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another, but no one gpoke. We savr tbe bei^ saiBng^ 
bj, and that gave us some hope. The sbip, too, we 
all knew, was built with water-tight compartraaskta^ 
and this also was in our ftivour. No one veniured 
forward but tbe sailors. Tbe steam was blowing oS 
with a shriek, and the captain was standing on tbft 
bridge over the engine-house.' The first mate — ^whft 
had been for'ard with the men-*— came to him in a 
moment. A few words passed between them, and 
then the captain walked on to the poop. Some of the 
women began gathering round him, and their faees 
looked as white — as white, perhaps, as mine, if I could 
only have seen it. I shall never forget the skipper. 
Taking his cigar-case from his pocket, he struck a 
fusee on the taffirail, and proceeded, with all ike 
quietness in the world, to light a cheroot. I 
thought the light which ^wed in the cheeks and 
eyes of the women was the reflection of the cigar-** 
and so it was in one sense, for the evident calmness 
of the captain's manner had reassured them niore 
than all the talking in the world. '' There's nothing 
to fear ! " said he, at last; " a couple of plates are stove 
in above water-mark, and, although the sea is dask* 
ing in, the thing'U soon be put to rights." 

And so it was. We all went down to the cuddy 
with the captain (who in the meantime, after quiets 
ing the passengers, had been forward and set tba 
men to work), and had some shenj and sandwiehea, 
and before we had finished the repast, the mate 
came in and reported that the water had been 
pumped out, the orifices stopped from within, and 
ship steaming West and by North, sir, Q^re knots 
and a half full. 

That is only one of a score of little mishaps that 
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Oar Ship has ovaroome ; but I leave the full recital 
oi these for another and more fitting time. I am 
BOW writing as a Lounger in London, and sea-yams 
would be somewhat out of character. I onlj make 
Bl^tion of the ship at all, because I saw her in 
drj-dock a daj or two ago, and thought I owed a 
good turn to a vessel that brought me safelj the 
other day over sixteen thousand miles of water. 

Our Ship looks best, I think, at night. She's by 
no means unworthy of being sketched in the morning 
when a few albatrosses are sailing round her, and a 
whale blowing his foamy fountain just a length or 
two behind. She's pretty at sunset again, when her 
sails flush purple, and iiie passengers f<»rm themselves 
into so many little knots, and, as the twilight thick- 
ens, watch the roseate touches dying in the West. 
She's brave in a storm at any time. Why that ship 
rides a gale better than I ride an ass on Blaokheath. 
She shakes off a sea as a restive horse throws its 
rider. But, she's best of all o' nights, when the 
dancing is going on aft, the sailors are mnging 
" Chiliman" round the galley, and any number of 
prc^sals arid being made among the ^' intermediates " 
behind the long-boat. How beautifully, at the stilly 
hour of eight bells, she moves through the water, 
and flings the phosphorescent foam about h^ like 
an Eastern queen beneath a rain of pearls. What 
was Cleopatra's barge in comparison, or any ^'Nicean 
barque" that ever sailed upon a " perfumed seap" 

But the best part of Our Ship, either by day or 
night, isn't on deck at all. There is a snug little 
cockpit forward, before the joDity of which mere 
cuddy luxuries count as nothing. The second -find 
third pates (Erst mate is always a snob), one or 
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two young middies, a guitar, plenty of grog and 
smoke, a good old cheese, and some biscuits, will 
make as jolly an evening among them as any Chris- 
tian need wish to spend. On Our Ship these parties 
are nightly occurrences. There is a young mid- 
shipman on board with lots of money. He is 
always inviting his friends to meet him. He is a 
pleasant youth, with large bland eyes, and a super- 
fluous number of oaths. I never knew a lad, though, 
who imprecated more innocently. He evidently 
thinks that good swearing and good seamanship go 
together. He swears at a little child on board all 
the time he is filling its lap with candy and comGts. 
He is, withal, a good-tempered youth, but constantly 
getting into scrapes with the first officer. The fact 
is, middy's father is a clergyman down in the neigh- 
bourhood where the first officer's mother is a laun- 
dress and clear-starcher. After the breaking up of 
these festivities — which doesn't generally happen 
until an advanced hour, when not even the ghost of 
a dead-light remains — ^it sometimes happens that you 
find it difficult to discover your right "home** 
amongst the long line of cabins down the side of the 
dimly-lighted saloon. This kind of thing, though, 
is by no means confined to festivities at sea. In 
fact there is an advantage connected with these 
marine revels over similar meetings on land : as you 
stumble along from cockpit to cuddy, no one, on the 
mere strength of the stumbling, can report you as ' 
drunk. " How she rolled last night," says old M^or 
Chutney, as he helps himself to an anchovy at 
breakfast next morning; "I could scarcely walk 
along the saloon." "Don't make a mistake in the 
number of the cabin next time, Major," says young 
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O'Possum from Australia; "I found you damning 
my door at about three o'clock because, accord- 
ing to your account, somebody had removed the 
handle." 

There is pleasant work on the Roystering Charley 
in the evening. A select whist party takes one table, 
chess, draughts, and backgammon occupy another, 
and a'jovial circle of "speculators'* a third. At 
nine o'clock the hot water is served, when each 
brews his glass of toddy — baling out a wine-glass 
of the smoking liquor for his lady neighbour — arid 
jollity holds sway for the remainder of the evening. 
Those who don't understand Hoyle — ^who are dum- 
mies at whist, dull at dominoes, and regularly thrown 
on their backs with regard to all-fours — who think 
draughts dry, and see no point in backgammon 
— generally retire to the poop afber tea, to get up 
their little music and dancing parties, and warble 
and waltz gaily enough 'neath the light of the 
glistening stars. 

In dirty weather Our Ship is not to be altogether 
slighted. She rolls a good deal, I admit, but show 
me the vessel that doesn't. There is a polarity, too, 
as Mr. Emerson would say, about this rolling. See 
how it churns the preserved milk (there is a cow 
attached to Our Ship, but I think she is only a kind 
of stage property, for, certes, her via lactea is as dry 
as leather), and makes a rich syllabub of the port 
wine. What an excuse it affords, too, for bad carving 
at dinner, and for becoming a sort of " shore " to the 
pretty young lady who sits next to you. If the 
lurches do empty the soup-plates occasionally in 
your lap, and chip the edges of the crockery until the 
plates look like circular saws — if they do throw you 
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out of your bunk at nighi, and land jour head ift 
the water-jog — ^what of that ? Of coarse, lio harm 
can ever come to the Rojstering Oharlej, and, com^ 
forted by this conviction, all you have to do is td 
put up with the little annoyances ftor the sake of the 
"amenities" which, as I have shown, lurk be^ 
neath them. 

For there are some very nice girls — and with 
this I must conclude— journeying upon Our Ship, 
I like to see them in the cold mornings furred up to 
their pretty little noses, peeping up the companion- 
ladders to see if the weather will admit of a walk before 
breakfast. I like to see them at " church " on Sun- 
days, gathered round a pork barrel "rigged " as a pul« 
pit, with an old Union Jaek rolled up for the cniflhion, 
and hear them lifting up their voices in solemn 
praise across the solemn sea. It is a grand sight 
this last. Full service in a cathedral is nothing to 
it. Jack in his clean shirt, and with that same Bible 
in his hand which his mother gave him years ago, 
when his face, now hardened with brine and scarred 
with sleet, was the pride of the old woman's heart, 
is as impressive a figure to me as the finest-clad 
young neophyte who ever swung a censer. I know 
Jack sings out of tune, and ultimately swamps the 
Old Hundredth in the Bay of Biscay. But what 
matters that ? Despite defects in harmony, the song 
of praise goes alofb in all its purity. 

I must have one word more about the company in 
Our Ship. It is always a " merrie " one. There is 
Uncle Jack coming home from Bushland with Mr. 
Micawber and Mrs. Micawber(baby in arms,as usual)'} 
Emily, somewhat pale, and in mourning for old Peg- 
gotty ; Young Jericho, with his wife and little ones | 
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a jaded-looking man, who has evidently led a hard 
Ufe somewhere, hut who, hy his jollity now, shows it 
10 never too late to mend ; sleek Mr. Honeyman, 
and portly Mrs. Major M'Dowh, whom we took up 
at Suez ; and a host of others, whom it is pleasant 
to identify with the old familiar faces that have 
passed us in our reading. 
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XX. 

IN MEMOBIAM. 

Like the last peach drying on the wall, the age 
seems, to me, to be daily losing its mellowness and 
bloom. Dr. Gumming is evidently right. The 
world is in the sere and sallow leaf, and the Mil- 
lennium must come next. Look at Society from 
top to bottom — by which I mean from my Lord 
Lebanon to my Lord Lebanon's laundress — and 
see how everything has altered within the last 
dozen years. Hasn't^ all the colour been washed out 
of the age, as from a piece of bad Manchester print ? 
Haven't all the jovial whist-clubs, that used to meet 
in those snug panelled parlours in the City, gone to 
Tophet ? Haven't kiss-in-the-ring and hunt-the- 
slipper fled with the whist-clubs ? Nay — I just asked 
the devil .who is waiting for this copy if he ever 
played at Chevy-Chase, and his answer w&s, " No ; 
hut I^ve read it." 

I've read it ! That's just it, you see. Those three 
words open a shaft right down into the secret. The 
printer's devil is reading th6 .Perc^ -Beliques when 
he ought to be funking the cobbler. National 
System, Social Science, Wilderspin, are hourly ruin- 
ing us — not only disposing of our kidneys, but, in 
Sansloviccian phrase " eating into our liver." We 



k*v© 00 ftiu left. The very clown iu the pantpmim^ 
no longer ddighU in making an asj» of idmself. Oar 
children pt^troiuz^ hfurbers' poles instead of May!- 
poles 2 our sons are " going in " for an examination ; 
aod ^ur daiigbters pn^ttle of I^yden jars, pointed 
ardbitectare, and ou>&amen(al brasses. 

M<mum^^ brasses. Ay, there's the rub. Not 
ooly hare we grown sober — ^we have become 
"s^ous." We have left off purple and put o» 
drab. We have turned our calumets into crosse^^ 
nod our caimgorms into rosaries. Now, of course it 
will be said, I am si»eeriug at Beligion, overturn** 
^ig Bevelation, and all the rest of it. I'm dping 
OotluDg of the kiud. I am simply laughing at the 
latest Fashion. That fashion is a dull one. Others- 
wise — ^to return to those brasses aforesaid — why 
tdce rubbings of the hatchments of the Past, rather 
than of the signboards? Sneering at religion! 
Why what fine, joUy, genial souls our Christian fore- 
fathers were. They drank well, prayed better, and 
died best. Their pastors didn't go about with 
lengthened faces, scowling at mirth wheroTer they 
met it, but would turn out in their canonicals and 
play at football and hockey with the rudest of their 
flock. Look at their very cherubs — ^rosy and fat, as 
though they were the spirits of just aldermen de- 
parted. I love the fine old fellows, their memorieus 
gleaming up at us through a century, like rare red 
wine blushing through the dust and cobwebs that 
ding around the bottle. 

This remark about hockey and football recalls 
to mind the subject of this retrospect. Where 
have departed our games ? Who plays at hockey 
in 1859 ? I see some women in My Neighbour- 
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hood occasionally who carry strings of coloured* 
bladders on a stick, and I thought at first thes©: 
Were intended for football. I have lately found out^ 
iny mistake. They are constructed for balloons/ 
in order that the youngsters may study aerostatics I^ 
The realm of fancy has become a waste* Our- 
gingerbread is sold without gilt — everything, in fact, 
is served up plain except our pepper, and that, is- 
coloured with red-lead ! A notable age, as Mr; 
Carlyle would put 'it. . • > 

Let me run over a few things to prove the truth- 
of this prolusion. When I was a boy, an old man 
used to come into our neighbourhood with a ladder 
of a dozen spokes. He called himself a Professor, 
and was wont to balance this ladder on his chin, 
and would, if I wished it, put me at the top of it. I 
never see the professor now, and when I asked the 
aforesaid devil if he was ever so exalted, lie grinned 
consumedly as if the mere mention of a ladder proved 
that something must be wrong in my upper story. 

I remember me of a little street of tall, old- 
houses, with red bricks above the windows, and- 
quaint carven ledges overhanging the doors; and,' 
in fancy, I see the sun throwing its beams upon the* 
quiet roadway. In the centre of these beams, — 
like a golden mote — stands a pretty little girL She 
has a wealth of yellow curls about her shoulders,, 
and dingy white satin slippers, somewhat down, 
at heel, upon ker tiny feet. She is dancing on a 
square bit of plank about the size of a baker'a^ 
bread-board, and is gleaming over with spangles 
like Queen Titania. A grubby old man, with a 
scarlet nose, is standing on the pavement, playing^ 
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tbe pipes and banging the drum, and a venerable dog, 
of professional aspect, is standing at his side growling 
** sweet wad low *' at lovely Preciosa as she beats her 
little brass-shod heels upon the sounding bit of 
board. • How I loved Preciosa ! Once a week she 
came to our street and took my store of halfpence. 
Nay, more. She took my hardbake, my Buona- 
parte's ribs, my bull's-eyes, my marsh-mallow rock. 
She took my heart as well, as I have said. I 
followed her about like her dog (which I think used 
to do a bit in the fortune-telling line at the public- 
houses in the evening), and once I bravely asked her 
father to take me as a " player,'* I shall never for- 
get his answer. " Young gent," says he, brushing a 
tear, or a fly, from the tip of his nose with the end 
of his drum-stick, " you flatter me ; but, you see, I'm 
not my own master. Buskin's my bos. It's a de- 
olining trade — don't join it. Busk, has me, and 
the girl, and the bitch — finding our own pipes and 
drum — for ten-and-six and our prog. I know the 
time when the dog was worth more. If you really 
want to be in the profession, as you say, take to the 
dagger-catching ; there's nothing like it, since 
Lumpy Tommy stabbed himself by accident, and 
was carried off in his gore." 

As time rolled on, of course I forgot Preciosa. I 
should like to know, however, if I wished at this 
date to take to the dagger business, to whom should 
I apply for preliminary lessons ? When I was a 
boy there was a man — ^not Lumpy Tommy, he was 
a bit of a bungler — ^who used to combine dagger- 
throwing and ball-catching, and reaped a handsome 
revenue out of this amalgamated business. He 
vrent about with a sort of leathern dicebox perma- 
l2 
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nentlj fixed on his forehead, and would catch ia i}m 
a ball thrown up a couple of hundred feet, an dex- 
trouslj as the cook catches the tossed-up pancaJiie. I 
remember I used to wonder, as a child, if tiiis maa 
ever had the headache, and what he would do Sot » 
living if a pimple should suddenly appear upon his 
hrow. Certainly he had the dagger-throwing as a 
stand-by, but the cup-and-baU business was, ^ my 
opinion, his chief attraction. But where is eithor 
cup or dagger now ? He dropped them both, like 
young Orsini in the opera, and took to the singing 
of Bacchapalian ditties. 

. And why F Because, so far as regiurds one half of 
his acoomplishments, the age had grown too wise for 
him, and understood the laws of gravitation so pro- 
foundly, that the charm of catching the ball was 
e.ntirely lost. Touching the other hsdf, the daggers 
ceased to di'aw — ^lost all point, in fact — ^in conse- 
quence of the competition of foreign markets. You 
remember, reader, as well as I do, the appearance of 
those Celestials at Drury-lane? You know how 
they threw the daggers and pinned the Uttle man 
with the moon-like face and comet-like pigtail to the 
board ? Well, of course, after that our friend found 
the daggers fiat, and took to the Little Warbler as 
aforesaid. 

It may be urged that the ball and daggers are 
still occasionally seen. They are. I myself saw an 
impostor with them down aback street in the Strand 
the other day. He knew no more how to use them, 
however, than I know how to handle chopsticks. 
He never threw the ball higher than twenty feet, 
and then he couldn't catch it once out of a doseu 
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tames ; and as for the daggers, why they were about 
as sharp as Hamlet's feucing-foil. 

If he is to be considered a conjuror, then the 
-miserable watchbox, in its green-baize petticoat, 
that shows itself sometimes in front of my window, 
is a genuine Punch-and-Judy. Twelve years ago, I 
Icnew seven of these exhibitions, and six of them had 
dogs. Five of the* dogs, too, wore frills. Two of 
the friDs were double. Where are they all now ? 
■ Is this caput mortuum outside my casement all that 
-remains P Why, sooner than carry such a thing as 
that — it has no Toby, no parson, no gallows-*along 
' the public streets, I'd turn railway director, or some 
' other useful impostor, at once. 

Think, too, of the larger shows that used to jog 
about when you, reader, were a boy — shows, I mean, 
with real live children with three heads, and sheep 
' with a good double jointure of legs. I was personally 
acquainted, at the time of my passion for Preciosa, 
with two pink-eyed Circassians, a boa-constrictor, a 
long-bearded lady, a human quartz-crusher, who could 
split paving stones with his knuckles, a man who 
wrote poetry of proper feet with his toes, a fire-eater, 
a baby with a head weighing fifty pounds, a savage 
from the Zambesi, an alligator from the Mle, a sea 
serpent, and a dwarf with three rows of upper teeth. 
I met the alligator at Greenwich last year, round his 
owner's body-as usual, but he looked a good deal 
older, and was evide^jtly fast breaking up. The 
Zambesi savage, too, has appeared once or twice in 
public since Livingstone made his speeches ; but 
where all the others have gone, I am at a loss to 
tell. This much is clear, that the spirit of the age 
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id against them. The moment I saw a telescope 
set up on Waterloo-bridge for the cheap and rapid 
study of astronomy, I knew the alligator, who re- 
sided hard-by with the bearded lady, was doomed : 
the Great Bear settled his hash. Penny science 
came in, and penny shows went out. 

Many other things went out with them. What 
has become of those shadowy exhibitions, where 
the bridge was broken and must be mended behind 
a sheet (not of water), where the cobbler burnt the 
shoes, and where Apis disported himself so ridicu- 
lously to the terror of the old dame who bad been 
to fetch them p I see one occasionally at the corner 
of Wellington-street ; but a few years ago there were 
at least three attached to every populous parish. 
Where, too, have the majority of the street tumblers 
gone p Where all the men who discoursed eloquent 
music upon glasses and bells P Where the Jacks-in- 
the-Qreen in the merry month of May ? Where the 
artist in chalk who drew such splendid mackerel on 
the pavement p Where the Argonautic merchant 
who, not having as much money as he could tell, had 
yet golden-fleeced young lambs to sell at the low 
price of one halfpenny ? They have all departed, 
'and in their places we have penny microscopes and 
egg-incubation by steam ! The last fact overwhelms 
me. I can write no more. 
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THE GLEE-CLUB SUPPEB. 

•Not far from mj house there is an old-fashioned 
■hostelrie where one or two of the leading men of the 
parish occasionally meet to practise glees. For the 
most part;, thej are very old men, and have been 
practising glees any time these forty years* The 
.very name of. PhiUis (about whom all glees, so far 
as I' have heard, seem to have been written) has 
.died out since they first commenced to do her vocal 
.honour. Fine old fellows, with gold spectacles, hair 
like silver lute-strings, and half-cracked voices, some 
of them are! They took to this glee business as 
-boys when they were shrill trebles — they are now 
' shaky tenors, gruff basses, and husky baritones. Not 
that they know it. Nature is very kind ; and there 
isn't one of them but thinks he pipes as sweetly now 
as he did when George III. was king, and Incledon 
.prime minister of melody. 

Occasionally, however, I think a notion creeps over 
.them that, in the course of time, their voices are 
Jikely to break. I overheard the President — a sparse- 
haired old bachelor of some eight-and-sixty summers 
— talking the other day. about his middle notes 
having lost some of their timbre; and the Honorary 
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Secretary — who wears knee-breeches, buckled-shoeSy 
and is over seventy — has taken to ptdmonic lozenges, 
which, to say the least, doesn't look well. Moreover 
— and this is the most significant fact of all — the old 
fellows, whose exdusiveness, when I was a boy, was 
the scandal of the neighbourhood, have lately invited 
some of ns young one's to join them, and, as an in- 
ducement, have added stewed kidneys to the bowl 
of hot punch which, from time immemorial, has 
figured at their weekly gatherings. 

The hostelrie where they meet is called the 
Shepherd-and-Kpe. Originally, it was known only 
as the Shepherd; but when the Glee Club was 
established the musical part of the sign was added, 
and the shepherd invested with a pipe in cc^tijdi- 
ment to the society. 

It was a great night at the6.«and-P. last Monday. 
The forty-second atmiversary of the €Hee Club had 
come round ; a supper was given by the host to cele- 
brate the event ; and I was honoui^d with an intita- 
tion to the banquet. 

I went. Kor was it lost time. In faet, I found 
the whole party so genial — so hilarious and harmo- 
nious — ^that I resolved to sketch the feast for the 
benefit of those who were not fortunate enough to 
be present. 

Pretty and pleasant looked the table, with its 
vases of flowers, its old-fashioned glasses, its afflu- 
ence of quaint-looking spoons and saltcellars, and 
its little straw mats for the dishes to stand upon. 
'And here, before the soup is brought in, let me give 
every one to understand that the Shepherd-and-Pipe 
is not what yon would call a stylish house, nor was 
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tiie mipper which took place at it on Monday what 
you would call a stylish hanquet. You never were 
at a stylish feast in a stylish house where the epergne 
c<mtained nothing hetter than lettuces centred with 
cuciunher, and where a huck-handled steel was placed 
at the side of the chairman on which he was expected 
to whet his own carver. No ; the Shepherd-and-Pipe 
is a homely house — ^the hanquet of Monday was 
-stfiiply a homely banquet. 

If the table looked well before the dishes were 
placed, upon it, and before the company were 
seaifed, it was positively glorious when the Presi- 
dent of the Club had the cover of his soup-tureen 
removed. The soup — ^Chesterfield, a degree over- 
8{needy perhaps — was so good that every one forgot 
to be decent (in a " Chesterfield" sense) and partook 
of it twice. After this second plate, the joviality of 
the evening fiarly commenced, and before that prime 
quarter of lamb, that primer sirloin of beef, those 
several dishes of poultryj and that indefinable entrSe 
or two were placed on the table, every one was in 
high spirits, and all were making the loudest 
attempts at jokes imaginable. It was delightful to 
see the old warblers clustered at the head of the 
table breaking out between the courses into faint 
fragments of rounds and roundelays — ^bestowing on 
us "boys," at the other end, the most gracious smiles 
of welcome, and entering into grave controversies now 
and then on the merits of the Brahams, Stephenses, 
Patons, and Vestrises of other days. So full of har- 
mony were their patriarchal faces, that you might 
have fancied they had been moulded, like those 
statues on the walls of ThebeS; to the sound of music. 
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After dinner — which passed off in the best possiHIe 
manner — ^grace was gravely sung by the club, and 
.then the cloth was removed, and the wine placed vepea 
the table. A very old cellar is that of the Shephecd- 
and-Pipe. There is wine in it that was bottled on 
the foundation of the Club nearly fifty years ago. 
It was some of this we had on Monday. Never-i^ 
never shall I forget it. Of a pale brownish red — ^like 
the passionate flush on the swarthy cheek of Cleo- 
,patra — was its colour. It lay in the decanter like 
a jewel, or a chip of the Sangrael ; it dung to the 
lips like the memory of the first kiss from some 
beloved mouth ; It hung about the tongue like a Hike 
from Tennyson; it beaded in sprigs of brilliants 
round the glass ; it perfumed the room, as though 
gusts of incense were wafted through the open case- 
ments ; it sparkled at the bottom of your glass like 
fire-flies imprisoned in a hly-cup. It was^ in Gem^, 
what one hears of daily, but rarely meets with — 
Poet Wine. 

Our spirits rose with the wine. Music and oratory 
became the order of the night. We had ever 00 
much from the members of the Club about Phillis, 
and not a little about hardy Norsemen. The Pre- 
sident tried a solo, in which he sought to be in- 
formed whether he should waste him in despair just 
because a lady was fair, and gave us pretty clearly 
to understand that his own opinion was, that he 
shouldn't do anything so ridiculous. In this the 
room heartily concurred, and when the old gentle- 
man finished off with a httle bit of a falsetto trill, 
the Yerj glasses seemed to ratt]e their approval. 
There was abundance of speechifying during the 
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evemng. I know I proposed, first the health of the 
/ Club collectively, then the health of its membei» 
r individually, and finally the health of Phillis. All 
-the toasts were heartily responded to except the 
last, which was taken in hand by a young bachelor, 
. who in trying to become suddenly very eloquent, 
. became suddenly very eccentric, and ultimately had 
to be' borne from the apartment. This, however, was 
^not very easily effected ; for the moment it was sug- 
gested he should retire, he affected a most intense 
sobriety, steadied himself behind a chair, looked 
stonily at the chairman, and began to give us young 
.Melnotte's description of his palace by the Lake of 
. Como. Oblivion, however, overtook him just where 
• the perfumed mists of alabaster lamps steal in, and, 
falling on the shoulder of the portly landlord, as 
. though he were Pauline, the mock prince was, at 
- this point, carried from the room. 

Soon after, the banquet broke up. The waiter 
was called in, and, amid much blushing and confu- 
sion (for when summoned he was busy stowing away 
a cold fowl. in his umbrella), was presented with a 
deeanter-stand of coppers which had been collected 
. Ibr him ; while a deputation, consisting of the Pre- 
sident and the two other oldest members of the Club, 
was sent to inform the hostess that her arrange- 
-ments had given every satisfaction, and that her 
health had been most cordially drunk. Then the 
host came back with the deputation, and returned 
thanks for himself and wife in, what the reporters 
.would call a neat speech. That is to say, he ob- 
Jserved that his greatest aim in life was to give satis- 
. faction, whiclvhe beUeved consisted in good liquors 
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and reagonable charges. As to the C]ub, he was not 
a singer himself (he had a brother a wocalist, bttt 
that was neither here nor there), though he hoped 
he appreciated them as was.' He could assure them 
that their glees sometimes brought tears in his ejes, 
which they did in the eyes of his wife and family. 
Then a parting bowl of punch was had up, engage- 
ments for a similar banquet at least three times a 
week were solemnly entered into, and one or two 
gentlemen who had declined to do anything during 
the earlier stage of the festival, broke, all at once, 
into song and speech. At length the company went 
trooping, with slightly unsteady gait, into the moon- 
light morning air ; shook hands with intense affec- 
tion at the comer of the street, and departed on 
thdr several ways. It was a goodly sight to watch 
the President, with an old fur-collared coat buttoned 
close up to the throat, and with a member of the 
Club on either aro^, tripping along with buoyant 
tread, and leading, with many waves of his hat, a 
most vigorous rendering of that most popular of all 
glees, "We Won't Oo Home," etc., ete* Late next 
morning, I understand, several of the Club met 
again by accident at the house, and, determining to 
make an " off day " of it, ran down to Bichmond to 
blow away the effects of the previous night's revel. 
They tell me they had a quiet stroll and a quiet tea 
on the slopes of the " Star and Garter ;" but as 1 
was noji present, I cannot say anything about it. I 
saw Melnotte, by the way, next day, wending his 
steps towards the hostelrie, and at his request I ac- 
companied him. As we stood taking some soda-and- 
brandy, I asked him how he enjoyed the banquet. 
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* Well, it was first-rate," he said, " but the fact of 
it was, the stewed kidneys disagreed with meP* Of 
course they did. That, no doubt, was his reason for 
taking brandy-and-soda. 
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XXIL 



THE PAST AND LAST OF VAUXHALL. 

Faee-thbe-well, and if for ever, still for ever 
fare-thee-well — ^Yauxhall! Afber all, many were 
tbj attractions ; and if the Fates have decreed that 
the Italian Walk is to be covered with bricks and 
mortar, my prayer is that suitable houses may be 
erected on *^ the classic ground,'* and a suitable popu- 
lation found to occupy the houses. May all the fays 
and fairies who disport themselves at the Surrey 
dming Christmastide, all the divine young ladies who 
leap through hoops at Astley's — may Columbine and 
morris-dancer, spangled sprite and motley Harlequin 
— take up their residences on the Royal Property. 
Only with such inhabitants above, will the soul of 
the obsequious Simpson — whom Rumour a£Qrmeth 
lies buried in the grounds — repose in peace. From 
the time when dear old Sir Roger de Coverley went 
with his friend The Spectator to the giounds (then 
famous as the Spring Garden of Lambeth) down to 
this present period, the spot has been sacred to 
pink fleshings and yellow boots, slouched hat and 
velvet domino, lace ruffles and embroidered vest, — 
and for every-day people in every-day habiliments 
to occupy the site would be a profanation that, 
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800her,or later, must bring some dire calamity 
upon the spot so desecrated. Places liave been swal- 
lowed up before now — drivers have suddenly en- 
croached upon populous districts. Let those who 
purchase Vauxhall Gardens for building purposes re- 
member this, and exercise a due discretion. Let 
rows of painted pagodas and groups of Alpine' 
cottage^ arise upon the spot ; let the district be 
Known as the Thespian Quarter; and let it be- 
diedicated to the "profession** as exclusively as is- 
St. Alban's Place to half-pay military officers. 

Full of pleasant reminiscences is " Spring Gar- 
den!** Groups of fascinating figures, from Nell 
Ghrynn to Madame Vestris, come trooping in with' 
the bare menMon of the place. It was at Yauxhair 
that Nelly played some of her maddest pranks 
with Hart the actor, my Lord Buckhurst, and 
possibly other gallants; it was at Vauxhall that' 
old Secretary Pepys mixed with court folk and 
jotted down on the spot some of his quaintest 
sentences. At 'Vauxhall the stately Evelyn would 
occasionally unbend ; at Vauxhall Dick Steele took 
his glass of punch, and Poper and Addison kissed 
gloves as they passed each other in the Italian 
Walk ; at Vauxhall Johnson, witji Mrs. Thrale on 
one arm and Miss Burney on the other, would meet 
Goldsmith in his peach-coloured suit and steeUhilted 
sword; at Vauxhall the elegant Prince of Wales, 
with Fox and Sheridan, would, after brilliant badi- 
liage with the Duchess of Devonshire, condescend to 
hob-nob with serving-girls and players ; at Vauxhall, 
it is said, the late Duke of York first met with that 
dextrous army-agent and dispenser of commissions, 
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Mrs. Hary Ann^ Clarke; fA Yauididl (vfakh 
fnirnished a co^i^ Mli for many a '^ Draweausir'') 
Parson Honie, better known idterwards as Home 
Tooke, would, after a purly diversion, grow kotlj 
argumentative, and try opnclusiQns with his advei> 
sary at tiie rapier's point ; aod*--to bring tlus striiig 
of charaoters who hav^ moved through Life's Hasqua 
to a close— it was at VauxhaU that Byron &equen% 
attested the tn^th of that eonfession in ^' J>qu Juan" 
tiiat be was mightily fond of 

* A lobster'salad, and dkampagne, and cbat. 

In connexion with this part of the subjeet I 
cannot resist giving an extract from ft very pleAsaatly* 
written joumal-*^vately printed and circulated 
only to a limited extent— -(^ a visit to England In 
1775, by the Bev. Dr. Thos. Campbell, author of • 
'< Philosophical Survey of the South of Irdand.'' 

May Iri. — ^I 'went to Spring Gktrdens in the morning, and 
to the baU in the erening. It was yery splendid, for the Duke 
and Dnchesaof Camherland were expected, but the Duke having 
Bprained his leg^ at the last did not oome, but there was the 
Duke and Duchesa of Grafton, and Lady Ch^oi^a Fits Boy, eo 
like the pictures of Charles the Second, that eyerybody cognised 
the likeness when I pointed it out to them. Lord Mahon and 
his lady, Lord Chatham's daughter. The beauties were Miss 
Haywood, the most exquisitely pretty, for a fair complexion, I 
eyer saw. She saw me admire, and she wouM eyen wme and 
sit beade me, yet so innoeently sweet was her manner that it 
seemed angelic. Miss Wroughton — ^that I think is the same-^ 
was rather the brunette beauty, but she disooyered such sensi- 
bility of mind, and had so much beauty, that I fan<^, upon 
acquaintance, I should prefer her to Miss Haywood. Miss 
Mankensy («te), niece to Lord Galway, was a most el^ant 
figure, but ka4 not that sweetnew of eoantenaiioe the two 
charming English girls possessed, yet her air and mien was i^ 
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a grtzuier ^r«>f 0. There were four men in the room firom one 
to four inches taller than myself, but whether they were 
English, Irish, or Scotch, I know not. N.B. — Mrs. Hodges, 
Miss Luttrell, and Lord Thomas Clinton were there, and Mr, ' 
Churrie, greater than all, to say nothing of Billy Madden, who 
being put into a chair to compromise some dispute between the 
voom partys, and finding them difficult to be preTailed on, he 
got up. and danced them a hornpipe^ which put them at once 
into a good temper. 

The little volume from which this extract is taken 
is, I may add, ftdl of interesting gossip on Johnson, 
Goldsmith, and other notahilities of the period. 

The novels and plays of the last centary ahound 
in allosions to Yauxhall. Miss Barney, especially, 
makes a point of taking some of her people to the 
place-— one of them, poor fellow, shot liimself there 
— and, as well as I rememher, Mr. Bichardson, who 
wrote those brief and pointed stories about female 
virtue, permitted Miss Harlowe to honour the 
grounds with her presence. At all events. Fielding, 
in his delightful novel of "Amelia," gives us a 
capital photographic sketch of the gardens. But 
^ above all other bookish reminiscences that cling 
about this Vanity Fair, is the ever-memorable night 
when Josh. Sedley took that dear creature Misa 
Sharp, and brewed the celebrated bowl of punch in 
which the plain gold ring that Becky coveted so 
dearly fell and sank for ever ! 

With the great names professionally connected 
with Vauxhall, it were easy to fill a volume. Prom 
Bpring Garden, Boubilliac received his first im- 
portant commission; and Hayman and Hogarth 
painted several pictures foi* the Pavilion and supper 
rooms. But amongst the catalogue of names emi- 
nent in the ai'ts, the sons and daughters of Apollo 
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far out-number all others. In the famous Botuada 
have stood in our own times, Mrs. Bland and Inde* 
, don, the Storaces and Brahara, Stephens and Charl^ 
Taylor ; and among foreign virtuosiy Grisi and Mario, 
Fersiani and Bubini, Lablaehe and De Begnis. Of 
the masters who have honoured it with original 
compositions, the glorious trio — Handel, Ame, and 
Bojee — may be mentioned : and in later days, James 
Hook, the father of the author of " Gilbert Gurney,'* 
shone conspicuously as the genius loci. 

Various have been the speculative theories ad^ 
vanced of late to account for the declen«on and 
decay of a place the fascinations of which charmed 
so many generations of pleasure-seekers. Some 
thipk a reduction in prices settled its fate — others 
that the decline was brought about by a democratic 
thickening of the ham-sandwiches. A more pro- 
bable hypothesis, and one sufficiently broad to take 
in many places besides the renowned " Spring 
Garden," seems to be this. When London was 
about as large as Birmingham, Yauxhall and Rane- 
lagh were considered sufficient for all the al fresco 
pleasures of the metropolis. In time, however, 
the population doubled and trebled — ^gi'een fields 
disappeared, and streets and terraces arose upofi 
their sites — and London instead of being one town, 
became a g^oup of towns. As a necessary conse< 
quence public gardens sprung up on every hand, and 
each neighbourhood patronized its local Eden. The 
Houris of London no longer flocked to one paradise. 
The operation of this principle, in fact, brought 
the Boyal Property down to a parochial level- 
that is^ it had to depend mainly on the support of 
the surrounding population, just as Bosherville d^- 
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pends on Gravesend, and the Surrey Gardens on 
Caniberwell and Walworth. The masquerades, to 
which up to quite a modern period the fashionables of 
London continued to resort, were exceptional affairs, 
confined to a limited class, and don't aiSect the 
question. There was a time — and then Vauxhall 
and the patent houses were in their glory — when 
London was essentially a common centre, its inhabi- 
tants flocking to certain favourite spots with all 
the gregariousness which marks the movements of 
csonntry places; but now that Islington and Bel 
gravia are no longer fields and market-gardens, and 
when, moreover, the modes, customs, and even reli* 
gion of Islington are as different to the religion, 
customs, and manners of Belgravia, as milk-and- 
water is to wine, we can hardly expect that any 
place of amusement should be looked upon as essen- 
tially metropolitan. Thus Vauxhall declines — ^thus 
Vauxhall Bnally falls. 

Stevens, the last of the lessees, can only be re- 
garded as a patriotic Tribune who tried, Eienzi-like, 
to revive the glories of the past. Alas ! the history 
of this period is a brief one. It extends over just 
seven days. It commenced with a storm and ended 
(for the historical parallel is complete) with a riot. I 
was present, and the memories of that night will 
never leave me. Stevens, surrounded with punch- 
bowls, hams, lobsters, and champagne-bottles, for a 
long time endeavoured to assuage the people ; but 
in vain. Statues were overthrown, the precious oil 
of lamps was poured by young *\estals " upon the 
heads of all who came in their way ; wine-flasks and 
punch pateras were wildly thrown about, and in the 
in61ee, Stevens, napkin in hand, was brutally struck 
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down. It was an awful night — a feast of madness 
and a flow of oil ! What a contrast tho scene pre- 
sented to an evening at Yauxhall in the days of 
our forefathers — when quilted doublets and trunk 
breeches were in fashion ; when mj Lord Duke in 
court suit took his bottle of Bhenish in the st^per 
room ; when Ladj Betty and her comely daughters 
sat opposite his Grace and wagged their heavy 
plumes of ostrich feathers in answer to his gal- 
lantries ; and when even the vocalists in the Botunda ^ 
wore full-topped crimson boots^ cooked hats, and 
velvet-sheathed rapiers. 



THU xin>. 



*'// the tUamhoat and tlu railway have abridged Uwkitmd space, ani 
made a large addition to the available length of human eaoitence, vhf 
may not our itUellectual jowmey he also accelerated^ our hwtvlcdgM 
more cheaply and quickly acpiired, its records rendered more Mcoa- 
sible and portable, its cultivators increased in number, and its hl€S9' 
ings more cheaply and widely diffused I" — Quabtxblt Beyiew. 
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fauly 
Hood 



aly * fast* friend — the friend of almost everything and everybody but foreign 
ooles— the ' Roving Englishman/ for this new book of sketches ?" 
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History. With Genealogioal and Chronological Tables, and 
Coloured Map of Great Britain ; showing at one view its divisions into 
Boman Provinces, Saxon Kingdoms, and English Counties, with the 
positions of the Ancient British tribes. Designed by Fbakois YouKa, 
Si, Edmund's School, Kingsbridge. 

Uniform with ''Landmarks of the History of England.** 
In fcap 8to, prioe Is. 6d. boards, or 2s. cloth gilt. 

LANDMARKS OF THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 
By the Eev. James White. 

**This book, with its companion yolume, deserves to have a place in ereiy house 
where there are young readers, and in many a house where there are none but elder 
ones, able to appreciate the genial writings of a man who, having taste and know- 
ledge at command, sits down to write in the simplest way the story of a people for a 
peoples reading."— JSjjajm'ner. 

*• It is well proportioned, well planned, weU executed from beginning to end. AH 
the salient points of Grecian History are presented distinctly, and in their proper 
order and connexion. Mr. White has, too, a flexible, transparent style, particuhurly 
adapted for such a summary as he has undertaken to prepare."— wi/Atfrnpum. 

In post 8yo, price Ss. cloth extra, or with gilt edges, 5s. 6d. 

THE GREAT SIEGES OF HISTORY. By William 
BoB80n; including Delhi and Lucknow, by Captain Spakkue. 
^i\h. lUastrations by John Gilbert. 

This new Military and Historical Work is published uniform with "Ifapler^t 
battles of the Feninsuhi," and the " Oreat Battles of the British Army/* Midoontoiiif 
accurate histories of more than One Hundred Sieges. 
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8' Standard and Popular Worh, ) 

In 1 vol. royal 8vo, price 6s. 6d. cloth extra. 

HISTORY OF THE POPES. By Leopold RANKKi 
Including their Church and State, the He-OTganization of th4 
Inquisition, the Ivise, Progress, and Consolidation of the Jesuits, ana 
the means taken to effect the Counter-reformation in Germany, to reviv^ 
Itomanism in France, and to suppress Protestant Princdples in the South 
of Europe. Translated from tlie last edition of the German by Waltb^ 
K. Kelly, of Trinity College, Dublin. j 

" This translfttion of Uaiike yre consider to be very saperior Ui any oth^r in ihf 
^gKsli language."— D»&2t» Sevi«v* I 

LATEST POPULAB HISTORY OF INDIA. 

In post Svo, price 5b. oloth gilt. 

HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA, from the Eftrliest 
Period of English Intercourse to the Present Time. By Chaklm 
MacFarlake. With Additiona to the year 1858, by a late Editor 
of the Delhi Gazette, Illustrated with numerous Engravings. 

" Tbis admirable aid to the study of British India we partJouIarlv recommend, m 

one of tho best epitomes that our literature possesses."— i\^or<A Waiet Chronicle, 

•• This volume reflects infinite medit on its author's abiHtias and research." * 

" A more ralnable present than the volume before us could not have been offerea 

for those youths who are now qualiiyine at Addiscomfoe and Haileybnry to eclip# 

the glories of a CUve, a Hastings, or a Wellesley." — Tai^t Magazine, 

In fcap 8vo, price 2s. cloth, or 2s. 6d. roan lettered. 

GOLDSMITH'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. A Ne^ 
Edition, with Continuation to the Death of Wellington, WiA 
Poi-traits of all the Sovereigns. 

" In this edition, Iho editor has added some facts which had been overlooked by 
the author, and preceded the original work bsr a short notice of the earlier history, 
gathered from the old chroniclers, and continued to the present time. To cacli 
chapter is appended a series of questions, by means of which the tutor wiH readily 1^ 
enabled to examine the pupil aa to tho impressions the facts have made on his 
memory,** 

In 3 vols, demy 8to, price 9s. doth extra. 

MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF GEORGE THE 
SECOND. By Horace Walpolb. Edited from- the original 
MSS., with a Preface and Notes by the late Lord Holland. Second 
Edition revised, with the original mottoes. 

In post SvOf price 5s. cloth extra, or 5s* 6d. gilt edges. 

GREAT BATTLES OF THE BRITISH ARMY; to 
which are now added the BATTLES of ALMA, BALAKLAVA, 
and INKEUMAN. With Eight Illustrations by William Harvey. . 

This is the most complete volume published of the battles iu which the English ar>iy 
has been from time to time engaged. It commences with the battle of jG^^auJ^i 
details erery important event to tho close of the liiissian War in 185^ ^'"^^ 



ROUTLEDG£'5 CHEAP LITER ATUr.E. 



SY V^. H. AxnrsivoiiTH. 

In fcap. 8ro, price One Shilling each, boards. 
Saint Jaiixs*8. JamksIL (Edited by.) 

Price U. 6<f. each, boards. 
M;sKR*fl Davobtxr. | Wi.vdsok Castlr. 

Gur Tawkhb. | Crichtoit. 

Flitch of Bacov. f Rookwooo. 

Spendthrift. 
Price S«. eadi, boards ; or in cloth giit, 8«. Sd, 

TOWKR OF LOMOOIV. | LANCASBIRa WiTCHJM* 

Old St. Paul's. 
" It is scarcely surprising that Harrison Ainsworth shoiild huvt secured |o him' 
self a rery wide popularity, when we consider how happily he has chosen his 
themes. Sometimes, by the luckiest inspiration, a romance of captivating and en- 
thralling fascinations, such as * Crichto:i,' the ' Admirable Crichton.''^ Some- 
times Uie scene and the very title of some renowned strueture, a palace, a prison, 
or a fortress. It is thus with the ' Tower of London,' ' Windsor Castle,^ ' Old 
St Paul's,' dec. But the readers of Mr. Ainsworth^who number thou>9n(ls 
upon thousands— need nardly be informed of this; and now that a uniform edi- 
tion of his works is publisbed, we do not doubt but that this large number of 
readers eyen will be consiaeraUy increased."* ° — 



SV FRXBXBIOK aBBSTASOR&R. 

In foap. 8to, price One Shilling and Sixpence each, boards. 
Wild Sports of ths Par Wxst. | Pjratbs of the Mississippi. 
Price Two Shillings, boards, or cL 2«. CtL Price One Sliilling, boards. 

Two Cohvicts (The). | Hauntro Housk (The). 

Fbathxrxo Arrow (The). | Golu-Diookrs (The). 

*'Oerstaecker'8 books abound in adventure and scsnesof excitement t and are 
fully equal, in that respect, to the stories either of Marryat, Cooper, or Dana." 



BV THS ROVXNa BNaLXSHMAN. 

In fcap. 8vo. price 1«. boards. In fcap. 8to, price 2s. boards. 

Tmx Rovino ENOLisHMAHt or, I TuRRXY. by the Rovin? Englishman I 
Sketclies on the Continent. | being Sketches tram lAte, 

" Who is unfamiliar with those brilliant sketches of naval, particularly the pic- 
tures of Turkish life and manners, from the pen of the ' Roving Englishman,* 
and who docs not hall their coilection Into a companionable aiira volumt with 
delight > ' 



BV HVr. H. PRBSCOTT. 

In fcap. 8vo, price 2». each volume, boards; or dothj U, Sd, 

HigTORY OF THB ReIOIY OF FxRDTVAI70 AND ISABELLA. S VOUl 
H ISTORY OF TH B CONQUXST OF M CXICO. 2 VOlS. 

History of thk Conquxst of Pxru. 2 vols. 
History of thx Reton of Philip thk Skoond. 2 vols. 
History of thb RsraM of Charles thk Fifth. 2 vols. 
BtooRAPHicALAKD Critical Essays. 1vol. 

UlSTOaV OF THB liBION OF PhILIF THB SECOND. Vol. 3, 



ROUTL£DaZ'S CHEAP LITERATUnC 



ROUTIiBDOB'S ORZOINAIi MOVSZiS. 

In Fojcy- Boarded Coven, «> 

1 Th< Cv^sa or Gold. {U.) By R. W. Jamesoa. 
9 Thb Family Fkud. (2s,) By Thomas Cooper. 

3 Thb ScRr SI8TKK8. (U.) By John Harwood. 

4 PRIDC or THi Mbss. (1«. fid.) By the Author of '* Cavandish.** 

5 Frank Hiltow. (2s.) By James Grant. 

(i Mt Brothcr's Wipr. (1«. 6(f.) By Miss Edwards. 

7 Adrien. (1«. (id.) By the Author of ** Zingra the Gipsy.'* 

8 Yrljlow Fricatr. (&.) By James Grant. 

9 EvjsLVN FoRssTCR. (U 6a.) By Mtirguerite A. Power. 

10 Harry Oqilyib. {2s.) By James Grant. 

11 Ladder of Lira. (Is. Gd,) By Miss Edwards. 

18 The Two Convicts. (3f.) By FredericlL Oerstaecker. 

13 Deeds, not Words. {2s.) By M. Bell. 

14 The Fkathkrxd Arrow. {2s.) By Frederick Gerstaecker. 

15 Tibs or KiNDRXD. '.l«.6d.) ByOwenWynn. 
10 Will he Marry Hbr? {2s.) By John Lane. 

17 Secret or a Life. (2».) By M. M. Bell. 

18 LovAL Ukast; or, the Trappers. (I«. 6d.) • 
1!) Tiik Ex-Wife. {2s.) By John Lan^;. 

SO. Arthur Blanx. {2s.) By James Grant 

21. HiouLAUDSRS of Gljen Ora. {2s ) By James GmaL 



aV ttISS BDOBVirORTR* 

In fcap. 8vo, price One Shilling each, boards ; or, in clotb» la. fid. 



The Absentee. I Man<kvvrino. 



Ennui. I Vivian. 



" Sir Walter Scott, in speaking; of Miss Edgeworth, ■ays, that the rich humour» 
pathetic tenderness, and admirable tact that she displayed in her sketches of 
character, led him first to think that something might be attempted fur his own 
ctmntry of the same kind with that which Miss Edgeworth fortunately achieved 
for hers." 



SV I.ADV CATHARINS IsOtfO. 

In feap. 8vo, price Two Shillings each, boards; or, in cloth gilt» 2t, 6(f. 
Sir Roland Asbton. ) The First Lixutenaht^s Story. 



BV VfTASiaXVarOTi ZRVXNO. 

In fcap. 8vo, price One Shilling each, boards ; or> in cloth* Is. 6dL 
Oliver Goldsmith. | Knickerbocker's New York* 

Lives or Maiiombt's Successors (The). I Woolfxrt's Roost. 
Salmaoumdi. I 



BV THG MISSES ^W'ikRNBR. 

In fcap. 8vo, price Two Shillings each, boards ; or. In cloth, is. 6tL 
QuEBCHY. [ Wide, Wide World (The). 

Price Eighteenpence, boards. Price One Shilling, boards. 

Hills or the Suateuuc (The). | My Brother's Keeper. 



IMPORTANT WORK ON ITALY. 



In poat 8to, cloth, price 5j. 

THE VICISSITTIDU» OF ITALY, 

SINCE THE CONQUEST OF VIENNA. 
BY A. L V, GRETTON. 

WITH POr^TRAt^S OF CAVOUR AND D'AZEOLIQ. 



" W© know notliiTif? iifc ftH CompamWe wiiK it, for thr^wiri- n ^i^ziM u|.^-. 
ho actual sUt<5 of utlkij-a in tlv fiow-iiiLercstinflf portton rf ♦**<? C manoiiL"- 

"llie Autlmrlms well eonaklt^r^d Mitl - v^'tV innJcrtH«<«l tHf.' rt^lnlmn f^t 
ricdmoTit tow arris 'i^' reetj^ Tfaly^ am- t*^ uo nut kfiow 
ToUifiie t»ri tha 6ii»«j«'i. ii> l»« rceotrm)un*liH! in pncf. r^f n i. • v- (' 
j^i'tierftl imprtsBsioTts/' — £fa{ly Nrws. 

** Wtf hiivo I'Pfifl Ut(3 boob With ti .nini ion. 

vfjeil 13 ric^m-atOt ^^'^ t;rftrrtotl, = .^Tit., l>ifaru 

caj-^jHll retwlmg.autloi cifiiKkniLioiia iiitciition.^^ 

♦* A vory cxcullcfot littlo wovk, aflunKitf,' all the u n tlfcnfr?»TTtf|mr«*«1 

Tar Oie j^tijierul i'«'ni1i^r, ^V\t ii't'oimjifuid it to llui prntjwil ol" tt(l nho tir 
armkHia to ohmu « d^iir iosii^l*^ ""- ^-"'-^ ^'1* '^'* ^'^ Ji^t^a of l'i«t tuilmi 

♦ i'Mn rriillr lumitivnoiiF lit lit* nni I; tvi^ rnn r€^ctimrTif^ti4 lis n t'.> *,p*»tH*ji*H- 
i(.h4ti^nSiIe^ itnd inodei site sannmirv of nit^ta." --M^iufhestcr iituuxtrntt. 

'* To thfi ftttulcnt of TTkotlem laistftrv, or totlie louriat hi rlio luaiun priiUi 
piiih*. it t*'*l! lf< »« I* tnliiable/*— J /, Jtrme/a C/mi^tk'Ze, 

*♦ Tlie wfi*3or *- "^l Un<\ 1m this voltimo Tiiftinnntioii wliidi uin lie nilfMi^*^ 
({> tiim, in laiobliTv ' ^ti' l^ttcT ^o dink-rPlunil the nature ol'tUc onuiciii m*u t 
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